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Cheap Labor, and Where to Get it. 


Ir the United States were an old and densely 
populated country, with its roads built, its 
mines all of them in process of working, with 
all its acres under cultivation, and with a sup- 
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emigrants, sent us adie about half that num- 
ber (47,571) in 1868. Germany, it is true, 


which sent us only 35,002 in the first named | 
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year, gave us 101,989 in that last named. But | pelled to go to ising’ else, leaving many 


German labor goes mainly to agriculture from | departments of work unfilled. 
choice, and because, as a rule, it is not com- 








We are build- 


|ing four times more miles of railway yearly 


than we did twelve years ago, but our supply 
of ‘‘Paddies”—our hitherto invaluable rail- 
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with supplying them with what they regard as 
the necessaries and comforts of life, might 
then feel alarm at the introduction of a supply 
of new and cheaper labor in the already 
crowded field. But in a vast country sparsely 
populated, with but a traction of its soil under 
cultivation, with roads only a few removes 
from buffalo-paths in excellence, with its vast 
mineral beds only just tapped here and there, 
and where the thing above all other things 
needed is more labor, the general welfare, 
public policy, afid private interests, all demand 
that every means not violative of human 
rights should be applied to open new sources 
and secure new supplies of labor, and espe- 























































party, on the Pacific coast at least, hostile to 
the introduction of Chinese labor, without 
which the Pacific railway could not have been 
built, nor the great central plateau of the conti- 
nent opened up to civilization! If San Francisco 
is to be what it may easily become, the New 
York of the Pacific coast, the seat of highest 
civilization, refinement, and luxury, it must 
direct the great armies of Work toward itself. 
There is not a man in that flourishing Western 
metropolis who does not know that no Ameri- 
can ‘‘to the manor born” will perform menial 
work, nor who does not shrink from the lower 
grades of manual labor. Not one who does 


| not know that without such kind of labor 
York. cially cheap labor. neither prosperity or comfort is possible. Not 
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present, and the sole hope of its future—cheap 
Chinese labor! Constitutionally (for we look 
on the XVth Amendment as already a part of 
the Constitution), they cannot do it, and if we 
are to regard treaties as binding, they cannot 
do it. Having the slightest appreciation of 
their future welfare, they will not do it. 

An anti-Chinese meeting was recently held 
in San Francisco, which was addressed by 
Senator Casserly, of that State, who had just 
reached the city over the Pacific railway, which 
was mainly built by Chinese labor, We have 
not the whole of this gentleman’s speech be- 
fore us, but find the following extract from it 
afloat in the newspapers, which seems to us to 
embrace the most compact and conclusive ar- 
gument against the object of the meeting, and 
against excluding the Chinese, that we have 
ever seen. Said the Honorable Senator : 


“Tt is the duty of every class of men to unite to 
prevent the introduction of the Chinese. If they 
come in contact only wiih the common laborers to- 
day, to-morrow they will be in competition with the 
mason, the bricklayer, the carpenter, and the ma- 
chinist, for they are the most frugal, industrious 
and ingentous people on the face of the earth. Look 
at the splendid granite builiing occupied by Wells, 
Fargo & Co., the stone of whith was cut in China, and 
was built by Chinamen, Men who can do such work 
for less than half the price paid white mechanics were 
an injury to the State, and he would unite with any 
party that would use energetic means to kecp them 
out of the country. There was only one party that 
could be depended upon for that purpose, and that 
was the true old Democracy.” 

The Democratic party in times past has 
been committed, by shortsighted leaders, to 
much more nonsense like that which Senator 
Casserly inculcates than has been good for it. 
If this kind of demagogical talk amounts to 
anything, we should oppose all improvements 
and inventions, smash sewing machines, and 
rip up the Pacific railway, which, reasoning 
pari passu, is going to throw out of employ 
heaven knows how many wagoners, to say 
nothing of mules and asses. 

If Jonathan, Pat, or Hans, really believes 
that John the Chinaman is his superior, that 
he cannot compete with his Oriental friend, 
direct his labor, and become master where he 
now is a subordinate, then by all means let 
him join Mr. Casserly, and his narrow-minded 
and short-sighted associates. If the principle 
avowed be a good one as regards the Chinese, 
it is equally good, only in less degree, against 
emigration from Ireland and Germany. We 
speak, of course, in an economic sense, leaving 
all questions of race apart. Yet we exert our- 
selves in every way to promote emigration from 
those countries, and, it is of no use to disguise 
the fact, to use the labor it brings. We have 
directed this labor hitherto, as both the Irish 
and Germans, in common with ourselves, may 
direct that of China hereafter. 

We want Chinese labor, not only on the 
Pacific, where manual labor will every day be 
in greater demand, but we want it this side 
the mountains. We want it in New York. It 
is wanted in the South, notwithstanding there 
are there four millions of negroes, who are prov- 
ing conclusively— shall we not say gloriously ? 
—that freedom is not inconsistent with work. 
Only a few days ago, a meeting was held in 
Memphis to consider the Chinese Immigration 
Question, comprising delegates from many 
Southern States, at which it was 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the 
best interests of the South require that all legitimate 
inducements shall be offered at once to encourage the 
emigration of Chinese laborers in large numbers, di- 
rect from China, to supply the great demand now ex- 
isting in the South for steady and reliable labor. 

Even in Nicaragua the advantage of cheap, 
intelligent, and efficient labor—and Senator 
Casserly tells us Chinese labor is all that—has 
been fully recognized. The Congress of that 
republic has authorized all vessels bringing 
Chinese laborers to enter its ports free, and 
has guaranteed the amplest protection to the 
immigrants themselves. 

It will be a pitiful thing for history to record. 
that Californians, or the people of any part of 
the United States, should reject the first and 
simplest principle of public economy, the ad- 
vantage of abundant and cheap labor, which 
the ‘‘greasers” of Nicaragua and Peru know 
how to value, and especially pitiful if the great 
and whilom glorious Democratic party should 
be led to commit itself against one of the in- 
evitabilities of the age, and throw itself wan- 
tonly under the wheels of the car of Progress. 

The Chinese are coming, they have come, 
and their advent is an auspicious omen. They 
bring us precisely what we need to our rapid 
development and permanent prosperity, cheap 
labor. 








Prorgesson Herr, of Zcrich, Switzerland, 
after a careful study of the Whymper collection of 
feesils from Greeniand, states that the evidence is ir- 
resistible that a tropical climate once prevailed in the 
region now comprised within the Arctic Circle. Leaves 
and cones of that magnificent evergreen, the magno- 
lia, have been found ; also the flowers and fruit of a 
chestnut, and remains of other trees which grow only 
under the most favorable conditions of climate and 
soll. Some of the deposite, extending over a consid- 
erable area, contain evidence of being a fresh-water 
formation ; and of the specimens there collected, one 
is a cypress of the same sles as that now growing 
in the swamps of the ppl. 


Proresson Owen lately maintained before 
the French Academy, that *‘ The fertile soil of B t 
exemplifies the !atest natural work of the formation 
of land ; and here, by way of antithesis, the earliest 
records of man under and social conditions 
ae 
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Norrcr.—We have no traveling agenta. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice to News Agents. 


We are preparing to issue a series of hand- 
some show bills, and to insure their efficient circula- 
tion, we desire to place ourselves in direct communica- 
thon with all the News Agents throughout the United 
States, News Agents who have not yet received our 
circulars, will please forward to this office their busi- 
ness cards, or addresses in full. 








Idle Women. 


Women are complaining that there is no oc- 
cupation for them—no “‘ career” open to them. 
And simply because they will not do what they 
may do and ought todo. They affect a desire 
for work, and perhaps really possess it, but it 
is for some other kind of work than that which 
offers itself. 

The fact is, they are constitutionally idle. 
For the most part ; especially when born in a 
sphere in which work, at the very outset of 
life, becomes a necessity. Idlers of this class 
often affect ‘‘intellectuality,” profess to be 
fond of reading, perhaps really are so; gene- 
rally understand what they read, are some- 
times good conversatienalists, and able to rea- 
son fairly. 

Now, all of this makes the offenses of the 
idle woman against the practical beauty of life 
so much the more heinous. If she were stupid 
—half idiotic, say—she might be forgiven ; but 
for a clever woman with brains to persistently 
make her powers of no avail in the line of her 
duties, there is no forgiveness possible! And 
some women have not even the questionable 
excuse of misapplication of powers. 'Thereare 
some who are just simply and hopelessly idle ; 
dreamy, purposeless, indolent creatures, who 
may, perhaps, lounge through a novel now and 
then, or drawl over a piece of fancy work, but 
who never do anything of more value than this. 
As girls they are utterly disappointing. No 
sooner do they leave school than they abandon 
all the objects for which they were sent there. 
They never practice ; they never draw; as for 
anything like serious study—reading with a 
definite purpose, or for the sake of acquiring 
knowledge—you might as well expect them 
to ask for the command of the West India 
squadron. 

Some idlers excuse themselves by saying 
that they have nothing to do. But surely there 
could not well be a weaker excuse! Nothing 
to do, with all the vice, and want, and misery 
lying at our doors? Nothing to do, while there 
are the sick who need nursing, sorrowful hearts 
which yearn for comfort, stricken consciences 
to be relieved, want to be made into plenty, 
ignorence to be lifted into knowledge? There 
is work indeed for all hands and hearts to do, 
both in town and country, where there is wealth 
to work with, or want of it to make shift with- 
out! 








THE TURN OF NICHT. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Wuen the high summer Night beholds, half- 
guessed, 
Vague forces that she may not comprehend, 
Purer and fairer, with her mandates blend 
And order all things to a brighter end, 
Then fears she great light breaking at its best, 
And cries out to her followers at their play : 
Soon shall ye lay my hands upon my breast, 
Swathe the still brow, lift off the tingling 
cTown, 
The purple-folded majesty divest, 
And bring the odorous tresses smoothly 
down, 
In white cold vapors wrap me quite away, 
And bear me gently to my dreamless rest— 
Yet first, I pray, 
Deepen the perfume on the wild rose spray ; 
Make sweet my sway 
With sense of summer curdled on the plum, 
With added honey when the brown bees 
come 
And in some sudden flower-shaft find them 
blest— 
Let all things say 
The gracious Night hath passed this way— 
And hurrying in kind quest, 
They hasten, haste before the east is gray, 
Distilling precious dews their urns convey 
To wake the faint and eerie shadows, lest 
She should come suddenly upon the Day 
And swoon down dazzled at his radiant crest. 


WHICH WAS KIGHT? 

“Can inevitable necessity—the stern sense 
of right at last bend to that Holier Will which 
maps out human life? Can it in time crush all 
individual longings ? Is it possible to obliterate 
all tenderness—all hailowed lingering of me- 
mory? Heaven and all the angels know I 
have tried. Shall I ever be able to say, ‘ Thou 
art not mine ?” Can I ever, looking upward and 
onward, with satisfied heart and clear vision re- 
peat, ‘Thou art not mine on earth, and I am 
content to live without thee, because Faith with 
her glorious realization renders our eternal 





union a certainty’? No never! No one hopes 





and believes more than I do, but to drag out 
such an existence as this, berefr of all love and 
comfort, is too terrible. It is like expecting a 
starving woman to be fed with the prospect of 
a dinner next week. And what have I done to 
Geserve such punishment ?” 

“Married a man you despised,” whispered 
conscience, without a tremor. 

“Oh, but for that one hasty step, I should 
now have been cared for and protected. O 
Father in heaven! is there no pity above or 
below ?” 

Hope Sherman bowed her head upon her 
clasped hands, and tried to pray, but the 
sounds struck back again with horrible distinct- 
ness upon the sensitive tympanum, and poor 
Hope was dumb. Could we but part the cur- 
tain which happily for humanity conceals these 
soul struggles with desolation and inharmony, 
what a picture would be constantly before us! 

Hope Sherman was a high-souled, high- 
spirited woman. Without ever having been 
what the world calls beautiful, she had, from 
an exceedingly tender age, been much admired 
for the wealth and beauty of her conversational 
powers, and a nameless fascination of manner, 
from which the heart found it extremely diffi- 
cult to escape. The history of the woman was 
peculiarly unfortunate. Betrothed early in life 
to the man of her choice, she had every antici- 
pation of a happy future ; but enemies, in the 
form of mischief-makers, sowed the seed of 
jealousy and discord ; and before circumstances 
had sufficiently developed themselves to prove 
the whole tissue of stories the basest of fabri- 
cations, Hope Delno, in a fit of jealous pique 
and madness, accepted for her husband a man 
very wealthy and very much courted, whom 
her parents had previously vainly endeavored 
to induce her to accept. So there was a brilliant 
wedding, and Hope, her heart all the time like a 
wounded bird crying out for its mate, joined 
hands with a man for whom she felt neither 
affection nor respect. Crouching, despairing, 
now never weeping, this wife of two short 
years (a seeming eternity to her), waited for 
the unsteady steps of her husband, From the 
fashionable jovial man about town he had in 
this inconceivably short time developed into a 
gambler and drunkard. 

‘“* He comes, but he is net alone,” said Hope, 
springing from her chair, as the sound of steps 
and voices were heard approaching. ** Another 
party to revel and gamble till daylight, most 
likely. How can I pass another such night as 
last ?” 

“Ay, Hepe, how are you? hope I see you 
well. No pun intended, dear, so don’t smile,” 
exclaimed Mr. Sherman, with a great show of 
affection. “Where are your eyes, Hope? 
Don’t you see Phil? The fact is, 1 met him 
down-town, and insisted that he should accom- 
pany me home to dinner, and stay all night. 
Why, Hope, you are a beauty to-night! I 
haven’t seen you have such red cheeks since the 
day we were married,” continued the inebriated 
man, who during one particular stage of 
dunkenness was always peculiarly demonstras 
tive and affectionate. 

“Mrs. Sherman, I am very happy to see 
you,” said the gentleman, advancing and tak- 
ing the little trembling hand in his. “Control 
yourself, dear!” he added, in a soft aside. 
“You look surprised, Mrs. Sherman. Do 
not allow me to disturb any plans you have 
made for the evening, I beseech you, Mr. 
Sherman insisted so sirongly upon my coming 
up to-night, that really i couldn’t refuse him.” 

“Plans for the evening, Haviland? What 
the d—1l are you talking about? My wife 
never goes out anywhere, and it’s blamed well 
she don’t attempt it, I tell you, old boy, she’d 
soon find out who her master was. Are you 
frozen, or are you mildewed, Hope Sherman, 
thet you haven’t the politeness to treat my 
friend with common civility? I’ll instruct you, 
madame.” 

** Dinner is ready, gentlemen,” sald Hope, now 
recovering her usual self-possession, and, tak- 
ing the offered arm of her guest, led the way to 
the dining-room. There was very little com- 
fort or conversation at that meal. Before des- 
seit was finished, Mr. Sherman—an event not at 
all uncommon—had reached so advanced a 
stage of inebriation as to render it necessary to 
remove him to his chamber. 

“Hope, darling, for the love of heaven tell 
me how long you have been made to suffer like 
this?’ inquired Philip, his voice trembling 
with emotion. ‘I knew you were not, could 
not be happy, but I had not the least idea of 
such misery as I have witnessed to-night. 
Hope, a cruel, miserable pack of lies separated 
us, but you are mine just as firmly as though 
no minister had pronounced you the wife of 
this loathsome wretch he bade you call hus- 
band. Leave him ; leave him to-night, dearest, 
and come with me. It must have been a kind 
Providence that made Sherman insist upon my 
accompanying him home, for you, Hope, have 
never given me an invitation to visit you. 
Speak to me, dearest ; tell me that you still 
love me more than all on earth, and will give 
me the power to wrench you from this miser- 
able life !” 

Hope Sherman lifted her head slowly from 
its momentary resting-place on the shoulder of 
her beloved, as if conscious that was the last 
time it would ever recline there, and said : 

“Look me straight in my eyes, best and 
dearest of all on earth, and listen to all I have 
to say. A law which, as a law, made me George 
Sherman’s wife, we are bound to respect, if it 
breaks both our hearts. It would alter the 
case amazingly had I been forced into this 
matrimonial contract, but I voluntarily entered 
into, it with a clear vision, although I did not 
foresee the amount of degradation I should be 
compelled to wade through. You ask me to 
say that I love you. You realize that fully. 
No words can add a particle of weight to the 
testimony. But to save your precious life, and 
my own, Philip Haviland, fondly as I love you, 
I would not do the deed you have counseled 
me to just now! and it is because I love you 
that I would not disgrace you in the eyes of a 
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conservative world. Not three straws do Y 
care for myself, for with you I could be happy 
in a desert. I am yours—yours now, and 
yours forever—but only in the anticipation at 
present. Can you live on that, Philip ” 

** Will you allow me to visit you, Hope ” 

* As often as Mr. Sherman invites you.” 

“May I never come to put in the daytime, 
when he is down-town at his business ?” 

** Never, Philip.” 

* But, Hope, dearest, this was only a whim of 
his this evening. Perhaps he may never in. 
vite me again.” 

“Perhaps not. Then you must not come,” 

** But, child, you need a friend. You will die 
without sympathy. I only ask to be regarded 
as such.” 

“Had you suffered as I have, Philip, you 
would before this have become fully satisfied 
that it is thoroughly useless to attempt to rid 
one’s self of merited punishment. Should [ 
now take counsel of my heart, which bids me 
throw myself in your arms, and there,remain, I 
should only (notwithstanding the great rapture 
in so doing) be reserving another share of hu- 
miliation for you, and, consequently, quite ag 
bitter a one as I have ever suffered for myself, 
Be calm, and be reasonable. It will (although 
I know it is selfish) be a source of happiness to 
me to know that your devotion has stvod this 
test ; and now, Philip, you must go.” 

Not the slightest use to question that softly 
spoken mandate. Philip knew that well, and, 
with a look of despair upon his fine counte- 
nance, he folded the woman of his choice once 
more to his heart, and left her sitting in her 
dumb sorrow, unrelieved by sympathy or tears, 
not daring to look up lest her courage might 
fail. 

“If so be as you’d just take the trouble, 
being as you are a friend of master’s, to step up 
to his room, and see what you think of him be- 
fore you take yourself off entirely, I shall be 
very thankful. I’m pesky afraid we are going 
to have another night on’t with these awful 
tremens,” said Mr. Sherman’s faithful servant 
to Philip as he was leaving the hall. 

The moans and muttered sentenees of the 
delirious man were plainly heard as they as- 
cended the stairs, and when Philip entered the 
apartment, it was to find the poor victim of 
maddening drink sitting upright in bed, with 
eyes distended and rolling, in close contact 
with some imaginary devil from the regions in- 
fernal. Philip sent for a phy@cian, ran down 
to the library and informed poor Hope of his 
determination to remain the night with her 
husband. 

* All night, Philip ” she inquired, dreamily. 

“Yes, darling, until he Is better. It is cer- 
tainly not safe to leave him alone with John.” 

“Take me once more in your arms; perhaps 
it will be the last time until we meet on the 
great other side, Philip. Tell me that death 
even will not rob me of your love ! What would 
heaven be to me, bereft of that ?” 

“ Hope, you are unnaturally excited. Now, 
go to bed, and try to sleep. Remember that I 
am here to guard and love you.” 

* Yes, Philip—bu od 

** But what, child ?” 

“One more look, one more embrace, Philip 
Philip! Philip, my king! Now go, and God 
love and keep you, now and ever more.” 

* Amen!” responded Philip, heartily, with- 
out the least idea of the dark shadow which 
had settled itself so like a pall over the soul of 
his companion. For five long hours this strong 
man was held down by the united efforts of 
Philip and the servant, and then the brain 
seemed to weary of its sight-seeing, and the 
sufferer fell into a restless sleep. 

“ He’s all right now,” said John. ‘“ He cut 
on pretty much like this one night last week ; 
but you see it is just as the doctor said—once 
let him get asleep, and the man is all right un- 
til next time.” 

So Philip dismissed the servant, and threw 
himself on a lounge, where he could see and 
hear every motion made by the unfortunate 
man. 

The patient grew still more quiet, until watch- 
ing seemed no longer necessary. Everything 
in and around the house was as still as the 
grave ; and Philip, tired with his night’s labor, 
dozed off into the land of dreams, where he 
and Hope, without cloud or obstacle, reveled 
in the light of each other’s love. Had he (na- 
turally enough it is true), while bending over 
this man, the victim of a terrible indulgence, 
thought that such fierce fires must before long 
consume both mental and physical life, and the 
tie which bound him to the woman he called 
wife would soon be severed by death? Strange, 
if he had not, and stranger still, if he did not 
add his wish that the end might come soon. 

But, hark! surely that was a cry of distress? 
His name, too, and Hope’s voice! What could 
it mean? Ah, ha! the bed was empty. Again 
that cry rang through the house. 

“ Philip! Philip ! Philip !” 

Springing to his feet, and shaking off the ter- 
rible nightmare which had oppressed him, he 
rushed in the direction of that pleading voice. 
Merciful heaven, what a sight met his gaze! 
Hope sitting up in bed, her face paler than the 
robes she wore, her long golden hair hanging 
disheveled over her fair shoulders, imploring 
mercy from the hands ef her mad husband, 
who, with gleaming knife, played with his vic- 
tim a few moments before striking the final 
death-blow. 

Philip came up stealthily from behind, but 
the maniac, every sense preternaturally acute, 
turned upon him with a horrid laugh, and with 
one more motion brandishing the knife over 
his head, buried it up to the handle in the heart 
of his wife. 

One word escaped her—“ Philip !"—that was 
all, and the tired heart was at rest. George 
Sherman never recovered his reason, and in an 
institution not far from New York, the wretched 
man can be seen, now a harmless maniac. 

A broker tn Wall street, by the name of ——, 
the one we have called Phillp Haviland, a man 
very kind to the poor, and very loving to all 
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od’s sufferers, is our hero. Had Hope Sher- 
ps joined hands with Philip Haviland and 
left that house, her life would have been spared. 
As it was, she remained and lost it. Which was 


right ? 
THE STORY OF A CABMAN. 


 Wett, that is true,” said my cabman, as he 
drove me toward the depot. “Considering the 
various parties as use four-wheels, I know of 
nobody (excep’ perhaps some as keep a public) 
who is 80 likely to know @ thing or two as one 
of us. Deary me; the games as has been a 
going on io this here very keb !” 

“Games?” said I. ‘ What games can people 

lay in a cab ?” 

‘Why bless yer, lotsof games. I don’t mean 
cards and that—though I have known ’em play 
cards, with my ind cushion on their laps for a 
table—but all sorts of schemes and devices, 
played by all classes of folks. I have druv 
marquishes, and I have druv parties as you 
would not have thought could even stand a 
shilling fare. I have druv the perlice, and I 
have druv thieves. I don’t care who it is, so 
long as they don’t want to be druy to the Fever 
*Ospital.” 

“Was the horrible case you spoke of a case 
of infection?” inquired I. 

“No: it was a deuced sight worse than that, 
sir. It was summut as sends a cold chill to my 
marrer, whenever I thinks about it. And yet 
it began so cheerful. Just after I first began to 
be a kebman, I was ’ailed in the Kilburn Road 
by a couple of fares : two middle-aged comfort- 
able ladies, small tradesmen’s widows, as I 
should set ‘em down as, and they asked me how 
much it was to Blackfriars, ‘ Half-a-crown,’ 
says I. 

‘“¢Werry good, young man,’ says the fattest 
of ’em: ‘then drive away, and just stop at the 
first public-house, will ye ?’ 

“Well, I pulled up, willing enough, at the 
first public, and they, gave me a shilling, and 
had some gin and beer, and ‘ Never mind the 
change, young man,’ says the fattest ; ‘ but drive 
along sharp, and stop at the next public-house 
you come to.’ 

“ Well, between Kilburn and Blackfriars, I 
should think they stopped at a matter of four-and- 
twenty public-houses. The lady with the chem- 
ists was nothing to them ; moreover, unlike her, 
they never failed to get what they wanted at 
each, until they had took a great deal more 
than was good for them, and I must say as they 
had made me a little ‘fresh’ myself. And 
every time it was: ‘You may keep the change, 
young man ;’ so that I had at last more’ than 
five-and-twenty shillings of it (mostly in cop- 
pers). 

“This is all werry nice, thought I, as long 
as it lasts ; but sooner or later these here par- 
ties will be a dozing off, and expec’ me to see 
’em home, which maybe will be the perlice sta- 
tion, for they had not told me their address yet, 
but only Blackfriars, They must ha’ been accus- 
tomed to strong liquors, for unless it was sobbin’ 
and cryin’ a bit, which the one as was not the 
fattest did continual, they showed no signs of 
bein’ overcome. What a middle-aged female of 
the respectable class can take, and yet sit ina 
keb, is only known to us drivers ; but these two, 
they beat all aseverI see. Well, at Blackfriars, 
they gave their address at last. It was a queer 
little street, but very respectable-looking, and I 
druv ’em up to their house, which I noticed had 
all the blinds down, They got out without 
much help ; and the one as was not the fattest, 
she speaks to me for te first time, and says: 
‘Young man,’ says she, ‘you have druv us well 
and safe, and over and above your fare, you 
shall see my dear daughter.’ 

“+ Well,” thought I, ‘here is a queer start. 
This stout party has taken such a fancy to Dick 
Braddle (which was me), that she wants him to 
become her son-in-law; and I larfed aloud. 

“Don’t larf,’ said she, quite solemn like 
and pointing to the drawn-down blinds; ‘ but 
come in.’ Well I went in. Not into the par- 
lor, as I expected, but up-stairs, the two ladies 
leading the way. At the first-floor, I stopped. I 
did not like it—the house was so dark and still ; 
but then, thinks 1: ‘Lor, I’m only a poor keb- 
man, and it’s their own money I’ve got in my 
pocket after all. Why should they want to rob 
me?” 80 I went on, into the second-floor front, 
which was a sittin’-room. lHere the old lady as 
was not fattest began to moan and cry, and, 
pointing to the sofy,on which lay somethin’ 
covered with a sheet, she says: ‘There is my 
poor danghter.’ 

“And the other one, she turned the sheet 
back a little, and there was the face of a dead 
young lady, very white and quiet, but looking 
to me, as had never seen any one dead before, 
most awful. Coming, as it did, so sudden and 
unexpected, and just after I had been larfing 
down below, it gave me, I do assure you, an un- 
common turn.” 

“Indeed I can quite believe it, Mr. Braddle,” 
said I, “‘ if the thing happened as you state: but 
did it really happen ?” 

“ As true as I sit here, sir. Why, who would 
ever have invented such a story ?” 

“Then, what is your explanation of the two 
women’s conduct ?” 

“That ain’t my business, sir. My business 
was only to grive ‘em ; and you may be sure I 
did not stop a minit more in that ’ere house to 
ask any questions, It is, however, my opinion 
that the old lady as was not the fattest was 
really the poor girl’s mother, and that sorrow 
had made her take to drink for comfort: and 
as for the other, she was glad enough to sympa- 
thize with her triend so far as drinking liquor 
went. But, at the time, it seemed to me a most 
terrible start, 1 do assure you. It’s the worst 
thing as has ever happened to me yet, since I 
ha’ been on the rank ; and I wouldn’t have it 
happen again for twice twenty-five shillings.— 
Here ’s the station, sir; and see, you've got fif- 
teen minits to spare, all along of my good horse, 
which I hope you will take into account in the 


fare, according.” 














Dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument in 
the National Cemetery, Gettysburg, Pa. 
July Ist. 


THE ceremony of unvailing the Soldiers’ 
Monument in the National Cemetery, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., was performed on Thursday, July 1, 
in the presence of an audience of at least fif- 
teen thousand persons. 

The object of the Committee having the erec- 
tion in charge has not been so much to com- 
memorate the great and most important victory, 
as to mark the place of the remains of those 
who fell in battle, to honor their mem-ries, to 
sanctify their example; and in accomplishing 
this object the Board have endeavored to avoid 
everything in these memorials which might 
perpetuate the animosity which produced the 
rebellion. 

The superstructure is sixty feet high, and 
consists of a massive pedestal twenty-five feet 
square at the base, and is crowned with a co- 
lossal statue representing the Genius of Liberty. 
Standing upon a three-quarter globe, she holds 
in her right hand the victor’s wreath of laurel, 
while with her left she holds a sheathed sword. 

Projecting from the angles of the pedestal 
are four buttresses, supporting an equal num- 
ber of allegorical statues, representing, respect- 
ively, War, History, Peace and Plenty. 

War is personiiied bya statue of the Ame- 
rican Soldier, who, resting from the conflict, 
relates to History the story of the battle which 
this monument is intended to commemorate. 

History, in listening attitude, records with 
stylus and tablet the achievements of the field, 
and the names of the honored dead. 

Peace is symbolized by a statue of the Ame- 
rican Mechanic, characterized by appropriate 
accessories. 

Plenty is represented by a female figure, with 
a sheaf of wheat and fruits of the earth, tipify- 
ing peace and abundance as the soldier’s 
crowning triumph. 

On dhe of the panels of the main die be- 
tween the statues is inscribed the last sentence 
of President Lincoln’s beautiful address, deliv- 
ered at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
monument, July 4, 1864 : 


“Tt is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us ; that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to the cause to which they here gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that the dead shall not have 
died in vain, that the nation shall, under God, 
have a new birth of freedom, and that the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


On the panel opposite is the simple inscrip- 
tion : 
July 1, 2, & 3, 1863.” 


The upper die and cap are circular in form, 
the die being encircled by gtars, in bronze, 
equal in number with the States whose sons 
contributed their lives as the price of the vic- 
tory won at Gettysburg. 

The procession formed at about ten o’clock, 
and soon after commenced the march to the 
Cemetery, headed bya military escort under 
the command of General Humphreys. The 
carriages contained General Meade, Senator 
Morton of Indiana, the orator of the day, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, Dr. Schunne Schmucker 
and Bayard Taylor ; Mayor Wills, of Gettysburg, 
and Hon. R. H. McCurdy, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Cemetery Commis- 
sion, whose labors, in connection with Mayor 
Wills, in the construction of the Cemetery and 
Monument, have been worthy of all praise. 

On reaching the Cemetery the military were 
stationed about the foot of the Monument. Fac- 
ing the front of the Monument was a large 
covered platform, which was sodn filled by the 
orator of the day, invited guests, and ladies en- 
titled to admission by tickets previously issued, 
Upon the platform was also seated the Arion 
Musical Association of Baltimore, which opened 
the proceedings by singing a hymn from the 
cantata of “ Esther,” entitled * Once more the 
spot with solemn awe we tread.” David Wills, 
President of the Commission, then called the 
meeting to order, after which Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher pronounced the opening prayer. 

After the singing of an ode composed for the 
occasion, General George G. Meade, the hero of 
Gettysburg, made a brief address, and at its 
conclusion a passage was cleared in front of the 
platform leading to the base of the Monument, 
and, assisted by Secretary of War Rawlins, he 
unvailed the Monument, and the first full view 
of all its beauties was met with enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the thousands that were looking on 
at the interesting moment, mingled with the 
music of the band and the firing of a salute. 

Senator Morton followed with an impressive 
oration, Bayard Taylor read an original poem, 
the choir sang “* How sleep the brave who sink 
to rest,” the benediction was pronounced by 

tev. Dr. Schmucker, the entire assembly 
joined in singing “‘ America,” and the ceremony 
of dedicating the Soldiers’ Monument was con- 
cluded. 

Next to the interest in the ceremonies of de- 
dication and battlefield was that manifested in 
the famous Katalysine spring, now an attrac- 
tive feature of the latter. As soon as relieved 
from attendance on the dedication ceremonies, 
the crowd moved by different routes and modes 
of locomotion to the spring, and to the beauti- 
ful hotel located near it—some on foot, some on 
horseback, and some in carriages. 

The avenue and roads leading from the town 
and cemetery to the spring and hotel were 








crowded during the whole day and night. On| 
arriving at the second scene of interest the first | 


act of each visitor was to repair to the spring, 
take a drink, make inquiries, and pronounce 
opinions in regard to it upon the evidence af- 
forded by the sensible properties of its waters. 

The hotel is furnished and kept in a style ri- 
valing similar establishments at popular water- 
ing-places. It is surrounded by natural parks 


hunting-grounds, The fine roads in the parks 
and over the country offer unequaled facilities 
for drives, and the paths and walks for prom- 
enades. The atmosphere is salubrious, and the 
temperature more moderate than at Saratoga. 

The many strangers who attended the dedi- 
cation exercises found pleasant occupation 
throughout the day in visiting the several lo- 
calities associated with the great battle that has 
made Gettysburg famous in history. One of 
the most interesting of those spots made sacred 
by the blood of patriots is that known as Culp’s 
hill, which formed the extreme right of the 
Federal army and was repeatedly attacked by 
the Confederates, and was the scene of the 
most stubborn fighting of that we.l-contested 
field. The remains of the earthworks are still 
seen, and our engraving represents a crippled 
veteran relating to a group of visitors his ex- 
perience of that day. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 
The French Transatlantic Cable. 


On the 10th of June, the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company gave an entertainment on 
board the Great Eastern, in commemoration of the 
completion of the work of stowing the French Trans- 
atlantic cable on board the great leviathan. A special 
train conveyed the guests to Stroud, a little port near 
the mouth of the Medway, where the Great Eastern 
was moored, Sir James Anderson, under whose di- 
rection the Anglo-American cable was laid, explained 
in person to the company present the mechanism of 
the telegraphic apparatus. Some idea of the method 
employed on board the Great Eastern may be gathered 
from our engraving. As the oscillations of the mag- 
netic needle are very feeble, the needle is furnished 
with a small mirror, that receives a ray of light from 
alamp, and reflects that ray upon a graduated scale, 
where it forms a slight luminous image, that comes 
and goes according to the movements of the needle. 
The graduated scales being placed at some distance 
from the mirror, the oscillations can be very easily dis- 
tinguished, and by this ingenious and simple contriv- 
ance the transatlantic correspondence can be kept up 
at the rate of transmission of about sixteen words per 
minute. The guests, after satisfying their curiosity 
with the examination of those scientific wonders, as- 
sembled in the saloon of the steamer, and partook of 
a magnificent banquet. On the 17th of June, theshore 
end of the cable was laid in the bay of Minon, near 
Brest, the work, which was commenced at five o’clock 
in the morning, being finished at half-past seven. The 
splicing of the shore end to the main cable was also 
safely effected, and on Monday, 21st of June, the Great 
Eastern started for America, 

Promulgation f the Spanish Constitu- 
tion. 

The square of St. Geromino, at Madrid, was, on the 
8th June, the scene of an imposing demonstration, on 
the occasion of the promulgation of the new Spanish 
Constitution. At an early hour the population of 
Madrid filled the square, and hailed with acclama- 
tions the new constitutional law of the country. The 
tribune, placed under the peristyle of the Congres- 
sional Hall, was the centre of a display of banners 
and of Venetian masts bearing the escutcheons of the 
ancient kingdoms and the arms of Spain. 


Horticultural Exposition at St. Peters- 
burgh. 


On the 17th of last May (May 6th of the Russian 
year) the Horticultural Socicty of Russia held, at St. 
Peiersburgh, one of those great floral exhibitions that 
for the last five or six ycars have been instituted in 
the capitals of Europe. This exposition, which was 
inaugurated by the Emperor Alexander in person, 
surpassed, if not in absolute wealth, at least in dim- 
culties conquered, all that preceded it. The difficul- 
ties were but the natural accompaniments of a floral 
exhibition at sixty degrees of northern latitude, Our 
engraving represents the solemn benediction of the 
exposition by the Grand Archimandrite of St. Peters- 
burgh, according to the orthodox rite of the Russian 
Church. A splendid bouquet, composed of the finest 
flowers exhibited, was sent by the Czar to the Em 
press Eugenie of France. 

Anniversary of the Plague of 1720 at 
Marseilles, France. 


On Friday, June 5, the day of the festival of the 
Sacred Heart, occurred at Marseilles, in France, the 
procession commemorative of the plague which in 

720 devastated that city. The ceremony was insti- 
tuted in that year by the Archbishop de Belzunce, 
with the object of appeasing the Divine wrath, mani- 
fested in the pestilence. The custom, by decree of 
the authorities, and at the city’s expense, has been 
perpetuated to the present time, and on every anni- 
versary of the occasion the bishop of the diocese, pre- 
ceded by his chapter and all the religious communi- 
ties, proceeds from the cathedral, the procession 
marching through the principal streets, barefooted, 
and with ropes around their necks, to the shrine on 
the Place Belzunce, erected opposite the statue of the 
founder of the ceremony, where the benediction is 
pronounced, The anniversary was this year cele- 
brated with unusual solemnity and pomp. 


The Viceroy of Egypt in Paris. 


On Wednesday, June 10, the Senator-Prefect of the 
Seine and Mrs. Baroness Hausman received at their 


| Villa, Longchamps, Bois de Boulogne, in Paris, his 


Royal Highness Ismail Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt, and 
his son, Hussein Pasha. The Viceroy was accom- 
panied by his Excellency Nubar Pasha, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, General R’Atib Pasha, and other per- 
sonages composing his suite. Our engraving shows 
the French prefect and his accomplished lady recelv- 
ing their illustrious guests at the portico of the villa. 


Prince Charles of Roumania Traveling 
in Moldavia. 

Prince Charles of Roumania is the most indefatig- 
able traveler of his dominions, 
that have elapsed since he set foot for the first time 
on the soll where he now governs, he has visited al- 
most every city, burg and hamlet in the country. His 
last excursion to Moldavia lasted about three weeks. 
On the 17th April he left Bucharest, accompanied by 
the President of the Council of Ministers and the Min- 
ister of the Interior, and on the 9th May the young 
Hospodar had re(urned to his capital, in time to open, 
the next day, the legislative session of 1268-69, 





SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND Swedes are expected 
to emigrate direct from their native land to the State 


of great beauty, is accessible to fishing and ' of Minnesota this year. 





During the two years | 





HON. WILLIAM M. TWEED, STATE 


SENATOR. 


Mr. Twrep has occupied such a prominent 
position before the public for so many years that his 
reputation is no longer that of a local politician, and 
his portrait cannot fail to interest the gencral reader. 

He was born in New York city, on the 3d of April, 
1823. Both his father and mother were of Scotch 
descent, although born in this country. 

He commenced business in early life as a manufac- 
turer, and at a later period studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar, without, however, devoting him- 
self to the active practice of the profession. 

His entry into political life was in the position of alder- 
man of the Seventh Ward, which he held during the 
years 1852 and 1853. In the fall of 1854 he was 
elected to represent his district in the Thirty-third 
Congress, and held a seat in that body in 1856 and 
1857. He also held for some years the office of School 
Commissioner for the Seventh Ward. He has beena 
Supervisor of the County of New York since 1856, 
and has been Chairman of the Board. He has 
been Deputy Street Commissioner of the city since 
1861, and is the executive officer of that department 
of the city government. Two years ago he was 
elected State Senator, and in that body, his energy, 
ability, and influence have been recognized by men 
of every shade of political opinion, and his reputa- 
tion as a superior parliamentary leader established, 

Notwithstanding his numerous public duties, he 
also fills the position of Director of the Erie Railway 
Company, and President of the Americus Club, @ 
social organization of great political power. 

But it is not as an energetic and successful public 
officer that Mr. Tweed is most widely known, It is as 
the executive and organizer of the Tammany Demo- 
cracy in this city. He is justly regarded as the right 
arm of that party, and no man exercises a more 
potent sway in its counciis. He has been since 1861 
the Chairman of the Tammany Hall General Com- 
mittee, and it must be conceded that a man who can 
maintain his position at the head of that power- 
ful organization, in spite of the jealousies and dis- 
turbing elements which are inherent in such bodies, 
must bea remarkable man. One of the great secrets 
of his power, apart from his intellectual qualities, is 
his fidelity to his engagements. What he undertakes 
he always carries out if within range of human 
power. He is true to his friends, and, although of @ 
most amiable disposition, is unrelenting to those who 
seck his hostility. His quickness of perception, his 
thorough knowledge of human nature, his directness 
of purpose, resolute energy, and boldness of execution, 
are such that in political warfare he may be justly 
styled the “ Murat ”’ of his party. 








Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Pastor. 


Dr. Duryea was born at Jamaica, L. I., in 
1832, and prepared for college at Union [all Aca- 
demy, in that town. He entered Princeton College 
(Nassau Hall), at nineteen years of age, and graduat- 
ing there, spent a year in the theological department, 
when he returned to Princeton, having accepted the 
chair of Greek and Rhetoric in that university. Six 
mouths prior to finishing the course of seminary lec- 
tures he received a call to the Second Charch of Troy, 
where he remained three years, resigning his charge 
at the end of that time by reason of chronic affections 
induced by climate. He then accepted a call to the 
Collegiate Church of New York, where he officiated 
for six years, exclusive of six months’ travel in 
Irurope. Becoming dissatisfied with the rotatory 
eysiem then in vogue, there being four cougicgations 
supplied alternately by four ministers, he offered his 
resignation. Refusing various other calls, he came to 
Brooklyn, his present fick’ of labor, about two years 
since, to build a new church at the corner of Classon 
avenue and Monroe street. A part of his design in 
occupying this new territory was to put in practice 
a scheme, which he had long entertained, of rearing a 
church whose main efforts should be directed to 
Bible. study, social worship, and practical Gospel 
work at home and abroad. 

To effect this, he divides the young people of his 
membership into three committees, each of ladies and 
gentlemen ; the first, to aitend to the social require- 
ments of the church and community ; the second, to 
missionary work in the West; and the third, to the 
establishment and support of mission schools. The 
community at large is divided into six districts, each 
of which is under the especial charge of one of the 
elders of the church, 

The special object of Biblical study is promoted by 
a Bible-class, held every Wednesday evening, the sub- 
ject being denoted by a printed scheme prepared by 
the pastor at the beginning of each year. The doctor 
prepares himself for the lesson by a thorough ex- 
amination of the original text, the contemporaneous 
history, and cognate works in mental philosophy, 
geography, history, etc., spending from three to 
twenty hours, as the gravity of the passage may re- 
quire! Questions are explained and explanations 
given at the class, and the general subject is made the 
theme of the following Sunday evening sermon. 

For two years this church have worshiped in a large 
chapel ; but an elegant church is now building, which 
is to hold 1,500 people, that being the extreme number 
which the doctor deems may be effectually regulated 
and cared for, one of his most firmly established points 
being to know each one of his church and permanent 
congregation personally. He has refused very urgent 
solicitations to extend the capacity of his church- 
sittings to 3,000, and it is quite probable that imme. 
diately upon the completion of this church another 
will be erected in a new location, to form a second 
society. 

Our cut, engraved from the front elevation, very 
kindly lo: ned us for that purpose by M. J. Morrill, of 
Brooklyn, the architect, gives a very correct conception 
of the appearance, from the street, of the church now 
building. It is to be constructed with especial refer- 
ence to three points, viz., light, acoustics, and the 
centrality of the pulpit. To accomplish the latter 
, the desk is to be placed on the side of the 

20use, and the organ is to be located in its rear ; but 
the organist, to facilitate congregational singing, is 
to sit in front of the pulpit, the key-board conn« cting 
under the pulpit with the organ. This instrument is 
to consist of three manuals and full pedal bass, re- 
ference being had in its construction more particula) ly 
to positive leading tones that shall aid the congrega- 
tion in preserving both melody and harmony, 

The material of the church is to be Belville brown- 
stone and Cleveland light-stone. The main edifice 
will be one hundred and seventy-five feet, with a 
transept at the rear, formed by a chapel of the same 
material, one hundred by fifty feet, and two storieg 
high. There will be two towers on the front, one of 
which will be surmounted by a spire of stone two hun- 
dred feet high. The inside walls will be finished in 
plaster, with three tints, and the furniture is to be of 
oak. Ample ventilation is to be secured upon the 
latest approved plan. The auditorium wil! be lighted 
from the top, both on account of the softness of the 
Hght and economy. The building will, doubtless, be 
finished by the coming fall, and in point of elegance 
and convenience will be second to none in the City og 
Churches. 
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FAIR AND FALSE. 

“Spat I, wasting in despair, 
because a woman’s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with 


care,” 
for her wealth of yellow hair? 
ghe may have been brown as I! 
J will not despair—but dye. 
If I am not as fair as she ; 
Very quickly I will be! 


ghe is fair, and I am dark : 

she’s admired in the Park— 

gought of those who pass me by! 

| must live—and I will dye! 

| will be more fair than fair ; 

pearly skin and golden hair! 
What care I how fair she be, 
I will be more fair than she! 


THE UNSEEN HAND. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


I wap never been a favorite 
child at home ; a sufficiently good- 
looking matron now, for all prac- 
tical purposes, I was not pretty 
then, and shy and sensitive and 
painfully conscious of every bone 
jn my body, I had none of the 
winning ways that make a child 
attractive and beloved ; besides 
there were children there both 
older and younger than myself— 
the one established in confidence, 
the other not yet beyond petting 
—there seemed to be no more 
place for me than if I had been 
left out. None are so quick to 


QZ 
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aut that any one was within 
hearing, he told her, that if she 
wanted beggary and starvation 
and disgrace, to get herself en- 
tangled with Stuart McDermot. I 
knew that she did not heed what 
was said, headstrong and willful 
and taking her pleasure as she 
chose —for before long Stuart 
was forbidden by my father to 
come to our house—and one 
morning Queenie was missing, 
and she never was seen in the 
town again. Stuart McDermot 
may have come back for all I 
know—we lost the run of what 
happened in the place, for my 
father’s heart was well-nigh bro- 
ken by Queenie’s loss—and such 
a loss—his business failed, and 
before long the family left the 
town for a large city where 
crowds might hide them. 

I had not much reason, except 
that given by the natural tie of 
blood, to mourn for Queenie as I 
did. She had never seemed to 
love me warmly, nor had she 
shown me any peculiar kindness 
or tenderness; on the contrary, 
she had indeed walked rough- 
shod over me, imposed her duties 
on me, thrown on me all the 
fault of their neglect, appropri- 
ated my possessions, and made me 
in general as much a slave as 
ever any little Helot was—well 
repaid, though, by a pat upon 
the head at long intervals, and 
ineffably contented when she 
looked at me long enough to 
assure me that my freckles were 
less than they used to be. Now, 


see and feel this state of things 
as the children themselves ; and 
there was not one of ours but 


she being gone, I, who had been 
her absolute drudge, found a 
hundred things undone for her 


\\ 
AN 
MY 
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presently knew that I was a 

being of small account, and took 

such advantage of ii as they 

might, the elder ones crushing 

my aspirations to enter into their 

plays and their secrets, and the 

younger ones making me their 

menial, but a menial rendering 

the most cheerful service in the 

world. If there were any praise 

to be given, it always went to 

some one of those older than I, 

but if the thing in question was 

blame, I felt thereby certain of a 

larger portion to my share than 

all the rest put together. Not that 

I was abused—far from it; that 

would have been an impossibility 

in our house. I had plenty of 

kindness and received affection, 

though plainly not so much as 

the others, but I was only vague- 

ly aware of that, and took no 

measure of my wrongs. I was a cheery, chubby 

little thing enough; content to wash Tommy’s 

hands for him, and to spread Mamy’s bread, | 
and to kiss the tears off baby’s cheek when he 

tumbled down and scratched his face on the 

gravel, flattered with the charge, and only too 

blest if I were allowed to hunt over garrets and 

closets for the mislaid treasure of Queenie’s 

wax-doll and to hold the great wall-cyed and 

golden-wigged piece of loveliness in my arms 

while I was carrying it to its owner. I canre- | 
member, at this distance of time, the pleasure | 
itwas to hug that doll to my breast, but not | 
half so great a pleasure as to see Queenie’s | 
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eyes sparkle when she saw that I had found it, 
and to surrender ft to her, conscious that I had 
been of service. Once she said to me, “I 
don’t know what we should do without you, 
Sarah,” and I walked on rosy clouds for a 
month. Iwas so well satisfied with things as 
they were, chance approbation, anc the other 
children’s toys, that no one ever imagined the 
infinite bliss possession of a companionable dol! 
would have been to me. 

I was fond enough of all the rest of the 
children, but the fact was that I fairly wor- 
hiped Queenie. She was exactly what | 
would have liked to be—her large blue eyes 
beaming so wide open and so innocently, her 
hair as brown as a chestnut, but as shining as 
the sun, her red, delicious lips, her rosy cheeks 
and lily forehead—even as to-day I recall her, 
I think she must have been as beautiful as an 
angel, and I never suffered from the oppression 
of her imperious and sovereign airs; they | 
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seemed the natural and proper manner for her ; | beautifully into womanhood and reigning over 
all my homage was that which I felt my inferior | lovers. I could but ill understand much that 
clay compelled to render to angelic power. passed in those days, but I knew very well that 

Time creeps for children at one age when it | my father had an aversion to one particular 
flies for those at another. Queenie was seven | lover of our Queenie’s. I could not tell why, for 
or eight years my senior, and, suddenly, while | he was a handsome, daring youth and an in- 
I wag yet a contemptible little child in my pina- | heritor of some wealth; but all that I ever 
fore—badge of abjectness—she was blushing | heard was the father’s voice, as one day, ignor- 
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as they might have been done, 
and lamented them bitterly. I 
missed my old bondage ; life had 
lost its zest; the children were 
tiresome and vexing little trose- 
bles; I had no one left to wor- 
ship, my idol was trodden under 
foot—for I knew that gossiping 
tongues said unkind things of 
Queenie that never could be 
true ; and the thought and wor- 
riment as to what had become 
of Queenie, whether she still 
were gay and happy in her old 
triumphing way, or whether she 
were sorry and sad and miser- 
able, kept me awake at nights, 
and I pined for her till I grew 
so thin and peaked that I was 
sent up among the hills to my 
grandmother’s farm, where new 
life, new interests, new loves dis- 
tracted my thought at last and 
made me well again. But I was always a 
nervous, easily startled thing, and was al- 
ways—I could have told no ome the reason 
why—on the lookout, for years, for a message 
or a summons from Queenie; and Queenie re- 
mained, shut into the inner chamber of my 
heart, the romance and the dream of my life ; 
and the one thing that spread a pensive cast 
over all my fancies and memories for many a 
long day, that I did not cease regretting for 
years, was that I had never made her love me. 
And all my childhood, my girlhood, and my wo- 
manhood, I, not more than half consciously, 
held one place, one faculty, one determination 
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| in reserve, in case Queenie should ever want to 
| use it, 
| much, and by some magnetic instinct pitied her 


I am glad now that I thought of her so 


so without knowing that I gave, or that she 
needed pity; for I can picture to myself, as if 
I saw it, the image of the beautiful young girl 
—no longer rosy-cheeked and innocent, but 
pale and melancholy-eyed — sitting neglected 
and alone, enduring want and shame, her little 
child a burden and reproach to her, suffering 
remorse and full of longing—for Queenie must 
have remembered her home and how they loved 
her in it, must have sorrowed for all her pretty 
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tyranntes there, and she ny alas} have been 
80 wretched that sometimes [ think she would 
have given all the rest of her life to lay her 
head even on my shoulder, and have sobbed 
herself away into that long sleep in which at 
last all her treubles ended, But I cay thie with 
after-knowiletice, if such gnesswork ahd cons 
jecture as mine can be called knowledge at all, 
for a year ago I knew nothing of Queenie’s life 
from the moment that she left us, hot even so 
much as a ray of its light on which to raise a 
fancy, whether it were gla@ oF floomy, whether 
she were in the breathing world or out of it; 
and I bave nevet beard the details of it yet ; 
there was no time for that ; imagination has had 
to fill them out from the main fact ; and perhaps 
it is as well, for I could not bear to know Alto- 
gether how she ached and ailed and Prieved in 
those Ways when I was well ahd happy and at 
my ease. Only all the time I seemed to hold 
myself in readiness for that service which one 
day I was certain she must ask of me, and God 
must give me the satisfaction of letting me per- 
form, 

But time heals all our troubles, I believe, and 
converts pain into something, which if it is not 
almost like pleasure, is yet what we are unwill- 
ing to do without, and within a few years after 
Queente’s flicht I was a young woman myself, 
vith Queenie’s memory somewhat dimmed, 
even if still cherished tenderly, looking at a 
bright world from my own cheerful standpoint, 
for I was married then, and full of hopes and 
happiness. 

We had no children, Paul and I, and after a 
while—we were living in the city at that time— 
I said to Paul that the hotwse would be dreary 
enough with the coming years and none but us 
in it, all alone by ourselves. And he said, That 
was so. An then I said, Here was I with no- 
thing to de whatever but busy myself about my 
neighbors, while the time hung heavy on my 
hands, and old age was a dead, juiceless thing, 
with ho children to bring into it the interests 
and the stir of their fresh young blood, and 
here was such a good home for some poor little 
child that had never had one, and Paul said 
why not go to the Foundlings’ and get one? 
And that was what we did, and Paul thinks to 
this day that it was his suggestion, and plumes 
himseif upon it, and I let him do it, for it 
makes no odds whose suggestion it was, 80 long 
as we have the precious result. However, we 
went to the Hospital, and we found a little 
black-eyed and fair-skinned darling only five or 
six months old, and when I took her in my 
arms some happy thing made her smile, and, 
whether bashfully or lovingly, she nestled her 
dear litile face right down under my chin; and 
Paul saw it, and bis heart was won upon the 
spot, and we took her home straightway and 
adopted her by law—and if there is any love 
with which we could love a child of our own 
better than we do this one, I should like to see 
wheat that love is, 

Paul would have preferred to christen the 
ehild Mebiiubel or Abigail, after our grand- 
mothers, but she had such a foreign little face 
even then, and we had, in conjecturing her 
probable race and birth, leaned so much to the 
idea of her being of Italian parentage, that I 
declared it would be shameful for her to have 
been born of a lineage that only spoke music, 
and then to be loaded down through life with 
such a@ name as one of those, and with an in- 
tuition or belief that her moiher could have 
been no native of these shores, I named her 
Benita, for I knew she was going to be a bless- 
ing to us from the first minute that I had her 
in my arms. The name, fanciful as it was, went 
very well with our own patronymic or I should 
hardly have dared to use it; but I was never 
sorry that I did, for if we had called her Hep- 
zibah, for instance, as I was saying only the 
other day to Paul, how it would have looked 
upon the bills ! 

It was not long before this child absolutely 
ruled our house; no ungentle sway, or any 
caprice or wilifulness be sure, but merely 
through the fact that, at first feeling the respon- 
sibility we had assumed, and then getting to 
jove her as we did our lives, everything in our 
affairs was managed solely as to how it would 
affect Benita; the hours of our day were 
changed, the food on our table, the clothes on 
our back; we went to bed early, and early 
rose ; we gave up almost all society. Soon we 
neither knew nor felt anything but as Benita 
knew and felt it. We were hardly aware, I 
might eay, of any one else in the world but 
Benita, and, of course, we should have spoiled 
her if she had been spoilable; but she was 
never in her own identity—a sweet and sunny 
identity as it was—long enough for that, and I 
soon found out that if | was petting or reprov- 
ing her, it usually was not Benita that I petted 
or approved, but some creature of her imagi- 
nation, the heroine of some ballad or some nar- 
rative, in whose being for the moment she had 
lost her own. I did not discover this little 
fact, though, till after a day when she was still 
very young, on which I had taken her, as a 
great and especial treat, to see an opera in the 
afiernoon. I think the opera was “ Fra Dia- 
volo,” or, at any rate, one of those light and 
easy ones, through the whole of which the 
melody runs like the thread on whose length 
beads are strung. She was breathless from the 
rising of the curtain to the falling, and after- 
ward, besides, ecstasied, and could not talk 
about it for a time at all, but went home ina 
sort of daze. I wondered at her, but said no- 
thing, as I usually left any little problems in 
her character, of whose elements I was so ig- 
norant, to work their own way, for I always 
hated this tearing open of rosebuds before they 
blew themselves. But just as I thought she 
had forgotten all about it, suddenly the whole 
opera cropped out one evening as we sat be- 
fore the fire, and she told her father the story 
of it, acting out the part of all the players in 
their turn, singing portions of every song in 
her childish and ineffectnal little voice, and 
giving him an astonishing transcript of the 
entire thing. We were amazed, you may weil 
believe, but we held our peace, as much 





through amazement as wisdom, though, and it 
was not long before I saw an absurd little im= 
age, rigged out in all manhef of toggery, ab- 
sorbed in gesturing and pantomiming before 
the glass, and then I astertained that Benita 
Was personating to the life the hero or heroine 
of all thé nursery-tales that had struck her 
fahcy, dramatizing them at the moment; and 
all in the same breath I was able to account for 
a quality of the child that had perplexed and 
annoyed me exceedingly—one that caused a 
perpetual series of contradictions ih her dispo- 
sition; for one day Benita would be as grave 
as a sexton diight to be, but never is; again 
she would be laughing and singing from dawn 
till dusk ; for an hour or two she would be the 
model little prig, and then there would be a 
paroxysm of temper about some trifle that I 
could not imagine affected her in the least, and 
which temper I could only believe to be as- 
sumed, till, I never knew at what moment, she 
would commence a series of shocking false- 
hoods, and insults and bad actions, so that I 
had begun to be seriously alarmed, and to fear 
that the child had either inherited from wicked 
parents a nature totally depraved, or else was 
simply insane. But, as I say, when I saw this 
little image figuring before the glass, every- 
thing was explained; she had simply been 
throwing herself into impersonations of her 
playmates and acquaintance, or the characters 
of the stories I had told her in the twilights, 
representing them as she imagined they would 
be in her emergencies ; and then I understood 
that her whole being was cast in the dramatic 
mold, that it had been seeking for some ex- 
pressicn, and, entirely ignorant and untutored, 
the expression had taken this form that so 
alarmed me, until that opera had opened the 
door for her into the real theatrical life, and 
thenceforth, all innocently to herself, she had 
an art into whose service she was to develop 
all her powers. 

* Do you see this ?” I said, at length, to Paul. 
“This child is to be an actress. Can it mean 
anything else ?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” said Paul. “TI 
hope not. We must extinguish it. I had 
nearly as lief she would be dead.” 

That was strong language from Paul, who 
adored her. But his puritanic education and 
influences, and the-fact that he had never been 
reared to surrender his own will and opinions 
to others, made any different view of the mat- 
ter impossible to him at first. I had myself no 
predilection for the stage, had been brought up 
to consider it a sort of cave of Pagan or den of 
the giant Despair, and would vastly have pre- 
ferred our little darling to become in timea 
good primary schoolmistress, rather than the 
greatest tragedienne that ever swept the 
boards ; and so we both used all our endeavors 
to turn the child’s fancies into some other chan- 
ne], and, of course, with no more success than 
if we had tried to turn a sweet-brier bush into 
a lilac. One day, by some fearful accident, she 
got hold of a pamphlet copy of Hamlet, which 
some book-agent left at the door to call for 
again, and from that hour Benita was piping 
Ophelia’s songs, and scattering her flowers 
upon imaginary graves from one end of the 
house to the other. I saw that our efforts 
would be of no more use than tying down a 
sapling to keep it from growing, and there was 
such a power on, to use the phrase, that if it 
were restrained in one place it would only 
break out in another. When, at last, one 
morning I saw her poised on her toe, utterly 
regardless of a beholder, as she always was, 
and with the other toot nearly in her hand, 
while extended at an obtuse angle from her 
body, and in such position she fairly sliddered 
across the floor, like a slate-pencil down a slate, 
then I dropped my work in areal concern as 
to what we were to do with her, and that night 
I exclaimed to Paul that if Benita were not 
allowed to become an actress, she would cer- 
tainly become a ballet-girl, and he had better 
take his choice. 

“Tt distresses me,” said Paul. “ Don’t talk 
about it. I can’t think about it. My innocent 
little thing given up to that——” 

‘““We mustn’t sentimentalize, Paul dear,” I 
said. “The fact is before us, and we cannot 
shirk it. The child has inherited what cannot 
be overcome ; her own mother, or her own 
father, must have been some great player, or 
perhaps both of them—how can we tell ?” 

“So much more reason why we should 
crowd it out of her, born of parents who dared 
not claim her, but left it to the tender mercies 
of @ hospital to complete what their lawless 
lives began. See to what the life they led 
brought them.” 

“Oh, no, Paul,” I sald; “an art, nobly pur- 
sued, never could bring one to any evil. That 
can only come through not being fortified to 
resist the temptations met with by the way. 
This child must be trained for an actress ; this 
is my opinion. And we must give her what 
money we have, to go toward the training, and 
afterward let her take care of us. I suppose 
nature knows what she is about, and it is na- 
ture that has put the necessity into her, for 
some reason, probably, with which we have no 
right to interfere just because we don’t see it. 
She must be made good and strong as a wo- 
man, all the while, in order to resist all the 
dangers in her path, and she must have, be- 
sides, such education as it is customary to give 
ail intelligent young girls, or even more, if she 
will take it. If she begins now, and gets her 
dramatic powers well in hand before the gath- 
ering intellect comes to illumine them, there is 
no conjecturing what she may become. I have 
it In me, Paul, to believe that God has sent a 
great artist into the world in her, to work upon 
the souls and hearts of men to some grand end, 
just as a plastic artist works on clay. And 
now, dear,” I said, hesitating a little, “J will 
tell you what I have made up my mind to do. 
In order that the stage-business, as I believe 
they call it, may come to her as naturally as 
talking ; in order that it may never seem any- 
thing out of the ordinary course of thingr, and 
so require a sacriiice of modesty at the last ; in 





order to help her up in a thousand ways that I 
tah fofesee, and chiefly so as to be there, and 
to learn what there is to wain her against, and 
how to do it ; to give her my moral experience, 
to protect herself from injury, and her reputa- 
tion from blemish, and never leave her out of 
my sight, I am going on the stage myseif.” 

“You, Sarah !” 

“Yes, I know it’s awful, dear—called there 
by no inclination or talent—-but you see it is 
best. Oh, I understand as well as you do that 
I could never show the difference between 
Imogen and Lady Macbeth even, and have no 
voice, and no beauty, and no courage, and no 
magnetism, but I can go on just for the drudg- 
ery, and being good-natured and so determined, 
and with this before me, it will go hard if I 
cannot work up to be a common stock-actress, 
and know the ins and outs, and get the upper 
hand of companions er customs if they are not 
what they should be, and have Benita there 
with me by-and-by, and let her grow to under- 
stand, without ever learning, what to avoid, 
and what not, so that when her time comes it 
will be nothing hard, or exposed, or dangerous, 
but just her own life opened into the ideal.” 

And there Paul went out without speaking a 
syllable, and it was a month before he reopened 
the subject. But in that month I had been 
studying, and whether he saw it was wise or 
not I don’t know, but he made no opposition ; 
he rather helped me on, and I didit. I found 
no unkindness or rudeness, and, of course, no 
jealousy from any one; all encouraged and 
cheered me ; no one knew wy real motive, for 
before a very great while I had a sufficient ap- 
parent motive in my husband’s compulsion to 
leave his practice, owing to the irremediable 
injury he sustained from a fall, and all our little 
fortune—little enough—being pledged for the 
expenditures upon Benita’s training, my exer- 
tions were necessary ; and, as I said, every one 
made my path as easy as it was possible to 
make it, and every one, though born to it 
themselves, seemed to know by instinct how 
hard it was for ashy and rustic httle home-body 
to face the world in this way ; and I really un- 
folded quite a little talent of my own; and the 
years when I was on the stage, doing my hum- 
ble work there, and the friendships that I made 
there, are years I never can regret, and friend- 
ships that I never can forget. 

I tell you all this only to show how our 
household and our out-of-doors, our existences, 
indeed, were made to bend to the necessities of 
this child, whom we had made our own. If 
she had been bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh we should not have needed to make any 
of these sacrifices, because her nature would 
have been like ours, and would not have re- 
quired them ; but introducing a foreign element 
into our lives, as any child not our own needs 
must be—an element stronger than anything 
already there, as genius always is—our lives 
had to yield, and we hardly spoke, or thought, 
or moved, except with reference to Benita. It 
may have been infatuation—I believe people 
used to say so before she came out—but so 
good, so sweet and bright, so dear, she deserved 
a great deal more, I always said, and I oniy 
pitied those who experienced no similar infa- 
tuation. But you can see with all this, when 
that bell rang, how hard it was to obey. 

My foothold on the stage gave Benita a hand 
to mount from, as it were, and she procured 
her early engagements, though at small salary, 
with scarcely more trouble than falls to the 
share of already acknowledged eminence. I 
made a mistake here, for I suffered her to sign 
an agreement to play for a specified time at 
this low rate of payment, because our funds 
were exhausted, and I was so worn and weary 
as to fear serious results if I took no rest. I 
ought to have had a little more patience, but I 
never was good at business, and Paul was 
worse. Benita now has grown to be worth the 
two of usthere. The shrewd manager has had 
to make amends since then, but he knew well 
what treasure he had secured, for presently the 
town was in a blaze about Benita. They came 
to see her from far and near, and the country 
rang with her name. 

Benita was a magnificent success, you know, 
and yet that is a tame and commonplace word 
to describe the power she had upon people ; 
her voice, her face, her motions, all seemed to 
combine into something which entered them 
like a winged flame and set their hearts on fire. 
She was exceedingly lovely to look upon, to 
begin with; her face, with its fair tint, its 
slightly aquiline cast, its great deep-set eyes of 
blackest darkness, and the high infantile fore- 
head, had something in it too spiritual for mere 
fleshly beauty; it was lighted from within by 
the lamp of the sou). Her pewer had an infi- 
nite variety too ; I have seen her when she did 
not appear to be human, but only as one sta- 
tuesque outline flowed into another, a thing of 
marble filled with white fire, and at another 
time any pulpy flower of the tropics, tull of 
purple dyes and gold and crimson flecks, could 
not seem more of the earth earthy than she 
did in the part of some enchanting laughing 
devil which made me tremble to see; and I 
have trembled in a different fashion when, in 
another réle she had, she seemed some pure 
and heavenly thing that the skies had but dis- 
closed to us one instant, The manager brought 
her new plays that were written for her by 
dramatic devotees, old plays forgotten and re- 
vamped, which had perhaps been dullness with 
others, but which she transformed with her own 
glory, and although her engagement was for 
juvenile tragedy simply, she showed her power 
of soaring out of that into higher regions, from 
which she dissolved the souls of men into laugh- 
ter and tears. I don’t know why I’m telling 
you all this, which really has nothing to do with 
my story, unless to show you that we had rea- 
son to guard this treasure as the apple of our 
eye. 

Of course Benita was besieged by lovers, to 
whom I played the dragon—for I had left the 
stage now, and people began to forget I had 
ever been on it—followed wherever she went, 
it was best that her mother never should be far 





away, not on Benita’s account—an army of 
lovers ¢ould not have swerved her yet from her 
art—but to keep the lips of the world clean 
from scandal in het regard. I remember well 
that one matinée, as I looked from the wings 
into the brilliant audience, with their faces up- 
turned like a vast bed of flowers, I saw, far out 
by one of the doors, a young girl, from whose 
dress and manner I should have conjectured 
only that she was a castaway, had I thonght 
about her at all, which I did not till suddenly 
she moved her head, and I can hardly wipe out 
of my eyes yet the wild and aching gaze with 
which she covered Benita, who, as Juliet, white- 
robed in her balcony, and surrounded by all 
the romantic greenery of a moonlit Italian gar- 
den, listened with innocent ardor to her lover, 
It was a face as lovely once as Benita’s, though 
of different coloring, the crushed rose-leaf skin 
the great blue eye, the tangled yellow hair. 
said to myself at the moment, that if I had ever 
had a child of my own, perhaps she would have 
looked like this girl, who looked, it seemed a 
sacrilege to say, s0 much like Queenie. It made 
me shudder too, as I thought all in a breath, 
that for all the immense distance between them, 
between this star of the sky and this piece of 
trodden clay, Benita herself might have been in 
this girl’s place, had not Paul and I taken her 
to ourselves, and now the contrast between the 
two was so great that you could hardly admit 
them to belong to the same human family, I 
am superstitious, the vision of that face seemed 
a warning to me, and when I mentioned it to 
Paul that night, it only made us the more re- 
solved to protect Benita from all contact with 
any evil smirching thing. So I was always seen 
in her carriage ; I went with her to rehearsal, 
I dressed her for the play myself ; at entertain- 
ments given in her honor, and where she was 
the bright and beaming cynosure, there was al- 
ways a proud and happy little woman to be seen 
within reach, quietly enjoying everything ; and 
gay and sparkling as Benita was, full of joy and 
the inner consciousness of power, and making 
@ success so young a girl had never even 
dreamed of before, the breath of slander never 
overswept her. Paul, of course, thought it was 
all his management, from his having sent back 
a love-letter once with his own card in it ; but 
it made no odds whose management it was, so 
long as the end was secured, that Benita, being 
before the world night after night, should still 
be clothed in white and wear a spotless name ; 
and now since our efforts were unneeded in any 
other direction, they were all bent upon that 
thing. And of course we succeeded, perhaps 
too well, I was sometimes apprehensive, for 
though Benita could throw herself bodily into 
every passion and every emotion as it came 
to her to represent in art, yet of evil, as it ex- 
isted in the world of reality, she had no com- 
prehension ; and I have feared its hardening 
effect upon the character to have no knowledge 
of evil, and therefore not to be able to pity it; 
and Benita certainly could not pity it, for a 
wicked person she shrank from as if it were 4 
monstrosity. However that may be, we had a 
happy home of perfect harmony ; all our desires 
were one, since Benita was its life and ligh 
was the centre round which we revolved ; an 
we had, besides, that material comfort which 
the promise of wealth in Benita’s future gave 
to us all three. 

One day I was not well, and as we were in- 
vited out in the evening, I staid at home now, 
and Benita took her father for an airing with 
her in the carriage. Alone in the house, ex- 
cept for the servants, I was lying down and 
thinking of nothing but the vagaries of idle- 
ness, Suddenly I heard a bell tinkle, loud and 
long, as if pulled by some impatient or imperi- 
ous hand, and presuming it to be the door-bell, 
took no notice of it just at once. Butas I lay 
there, I began to think that didn’t sound like 
the door-bell ; it had a peculiar tone, and the 
only bell in the house with that tone was the 
spare-chamber bell. The spare-chamber bell! 
How in the world—I don’t know what made 
me, but in an instant it had grown into an 
affair nearly as important as life or death with 
me, and quick as light I sprang to the speak- 
ing-tube and called down to the cook to look at 
the bells and see which one had rung, for I 
knew it must still be swinging with the vibra- 
tion ; and she called back to me that it was the 
spare-chamber bell. Tell Ellen to answer 
it,” I said ; and in a few moments Ellen returned 
to tell me that the spare-chamber was locked, 
I knew it was. When she had gone down-stairs 
again, I took the key and boldly went to the 
spare-chamber, unlocked it, entered and ex- 
plored it, though, to tell the truth, my teeth 
chattered in my head—and there was no one 
there of course. 

I did not understand what to make of it. Who 
rang that bell? There was no possible way to 
expiain it, foe there were no rats in the house, 
and there had been no earthquake. Still, I 
should probably have let it pass for an accident, 
as I had done betore with things just as unac- 
countable, had 1 not been so strangely and so 
powerfully impressed by it. I told Paul and 
Benita about it when they came home, but they 
laughed at me, mildly, and so I said no more 
about it, only 1 was convinced that some ua- 
seen hand had rung that bell for some purpose, 
and I kept my eyes open, and my senses on the 
alert, it so 1 might recognize it when I came 
across it. 

I was in the drawing-room at about nine 
o'clock on the evening of that same day, dressed 
for our party, and waiting for Benita, who, in 
snowy array, was just slipping down the stair- 
way. I recollect looking up at her a moment, 
and thinking how remote, how pure and fair 
she looked, with her dark hair and eyes, and 
her perfect face, shining out of the cloud of 
tulle that enveloped her, and with the absent 
smile too on her face, that seldom had any color 
of its own—and just then the door-bell rang 
again. I started as if I were stung; Paul 


laughed at me, but I was morally sure there 
was meaning in that ring, and presently Ellen 
came to say that a young woman wished to 
speak with me down-stairs in the dining-room. 
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Trembling like & leaf, and expecting to see no- 
thing else @han a ghost, 1 went down immedi- 
ately, heating Paul ask as I went what the 
young woman looked like, and Ellen answer 
bim, “Oh, powerful bad, to be sure, sir !” 

The light was dim in the diningroom, I saw 
only the outline of a crouched and squalid figure 
before I turned up the gas} then, with a hur- 
ried notion, the young woman rose and sank 
back into her chair again, her face bowed upon 
her knees in convulsive weeping. 

I was in @ consternation, but ¢¢ftainly the 
first thing to do was to soethe her, and I sat 
down by her, aud put Out of my mind the 
thought that her tech seemed contamination, 
and began te say some gentle words to her, and 
fin a moment or two she lifted her face and 
turned it toward me with just the wreck upon 
iit of the old April glint of blue eyes and golden 
hair and apple-blossom skin, lit up with fever, 
and there was the face of the castaway I had 
seen in the matin looking with such an ach- 
ing gaze at Benita as if it measured all the 
gulf betweea them. “Did you wish to speak 
with me ?” T asked, 

She shivered, and tried to say something, but 
no souad came at first, and then she cried out, 
“Oh, you can save me !” and turned and caught 
hold of my dress, never secing whether it were 
velvet or homespun, but as a drowning person 
myzht. 

“What do you mean ?’ I answered her. “ Do 
not be afraid to speak. I will do anything I can.” 

“Qh, I Know it, 1 know it—but there is no 
reason why—only your face looked as though— 
I have seen yeu with her on the street—oh, you 
have friends, you have power, you are rich, you 
ean take me out of this life—I cannot live long 
any way ; you see I am almost gone! I am not 
fit to live! But you ean clean me and make 
me iit to die. Yousee whatIam! Oh, take 
mye—as if God asked you to. Your kind face is 
something to love, and I have loved nothing, 
no one, for so long—not even life. I am only 
the dirt under your feet,” she cried. ‘I have 
no roof to my head, I have no claim upon you, 
I beg, I beg!” And much more she uttered in 
her wild and choking voice, wringing her hands 
that were wet with tears. 

I did rot know what to say. Take care of 
her? Willingly, in some other place. But that 
wequired money, and I had none; we none of 
us had any ; the low terms of Benita’s engage- 
ment barely kept us; we expected more in the 
distant future, but had no right to spend what 
was not already ours ; and though, had the case 
demanded it, we could have raised something 
on Benita’s life insurance, that would have re- 
quired time. I might find friends influential 
enough to place the girl in some asylum or 
Magiaien hospital, but that would require time, 
too, and here she was, now, to be attended to 
or to be turned back into the street to-night. 
The street? That meant no good, certainly, and 
possibly it meant death before morning, for I 
had never seen so haggard and so wretched a 
thing alive—shaking like an aspen, and burnt 
up with the fever which made you drop her 
hand as if you had touched coals. But keep 
her in my house—in the same house with my 
white Benita—this soiled and sin-stained crea- 
ture—suffer Benita to see her, to know such 
shameful trouble existed, to breathe the same 
air with her? It was utterly impossible. And 
yet what else could I do ?—But when we had 
striven all our days to preserve Benita from 
contact with just such thing as this? When we 
had feared the contagion of such evil, lest possi- 
bly it might arouse some taint never yet divined 
by us, but left in her by the father and mother 
that cast her on the world seventeen years ago? 
The thought was like agony—but suddenly 
brought home to me and taken me all unawares, 
the other thought was almost an equal agony, that 
if I shut my door on this girl and she died there, 
I was her murderer, and if she did not die, but 
went back to her old work, I was the one 
guilty of that horrid work, not she! The whole 
future for me was turning on the pivot of this 
one moment, What did it mean that I, thoughkt- 
less and free an hour ago, should find myself now 
involved and trapped in this great mesh of 
wickedness and woe? Should I make all my 
years a burden to me by means of an action I 
could never cease repenting, or should I, by 
mistaken sense of duty, suffer such mention to 
be coupled with Benita’s name, occasioning end- 
less injury to it, and risk her own corruption by 
association with anything so foul? Hush! I 
said to mysclf. Corruption and Benita? And 
if I had felt, before, that anything was im- 
possible, I felt now that that was more impossi- 
ble yet. That pure white spirit was pure and 
white ingrain ; nothing could soil it any more 
than mire or mist could corrupt a diamond. 
Yes—why not keep this wretched child? why 
not take her and nurse her myself; tend the 
poor body that could cumber her but a few weeks 
more ; do what I could for the soul ; let her tell 
me her sad story—and Benita need never see 
her ?—I turned, perhaps, to tell her so, when she 
looked up at me, with the wide blue eyes that 
burned like bale-fires, and it may be that my 
face was bright with the half-formed resolution, 
for she seized my hand and laid her cheek 
upon it—her thin cheek, cold already after the 
departing fever-fit—and sobbed forth: “I felt 
you would not cast me out; I felt, I felt it !” 
And just then Paul entered excitedly, for he 
and Benita bad listened, playfully at first, to 
learn the errand of my strange guest. 

“What is this?’ he exclaimed, sternly. 
“ Mother, are you going 

“ Paul, I must !” facing him, though my heart 
fluttered. “ Think what if it were——” 

“You are in fair way to make it so!” he in- 
terrupted me. “Is it true that you can be so 
heedless, that you can think it possible to intro- 
duce such a person into the house where there 
is a young girl, whose public life puts her in the 
eye of the world, and whose reputation is to be 
kept immaculate ?” 

“Oh, I knew. it!” cried the girl, enddenly 
dropping my hand, which she had kept, while 
Paul caugiit it and whirled me over to his side. 
“* Oh, I knew it ” 





“This shall not be,” said Paul. “I once and 
for all forbid it, ve her @ couple of dollars 
for a night’s lodging, and to-morrow the police 
will take P 

But at the word shé sank slowly from her 
chair, and cowered upon the floor, until she 
almost groveled there. 

“Oh, no, No, no!” she pleaded. 

And at the same moment there came atinkle 
of that bell again, no faint and timid ring, but 
a quick commanding peal, the beli of the spare- 
chamber—and I knew now what it meant, or 
thought I did. 

“Do you hear that, Paul? Do you know 
there {8 no one in the spare-chamber? that 
some hand we do not see rings it to tell us that 
room is empty? Do you dare disobey ?”” 

“Mother !” cried Benita, in a startled and 
forbidding voice from the door. ‘‘ Mother——” 

** Benita !” I replied, “can you wish me to 
turn into wickedness this soul that I have a 
chance of snatching out of it?’ But a glance 
at Benita’s sickened face showed me her abso- 
solute antipathy and repulsion. “Come in 
here, Benita !” I called. ‘‘Come and see what 
this poor girl is, and think that, but for shelter- 
ing circumstances, you might be the same, and 
thank God that He saved you from it, and ask 
Him if you can make Him no return! He will 
tell you to hold out your hand to this child of 
His and help her up. Are your seventeen years 
of goodness so unstable that her mere touch 
shall drag you down ?” 

Benita crept in fearfully—but her father mo- 
tioned her back, and the girl crept and writhed, 
it seemed, across the floor, and fied to my side, 
catching my skirt as if to hide herself in its 
shadow. ‘Do not let her look at me so !” she 
cried, insanely. ‘She kills me! she who has 
had a home which I never had; who has always 
been good, which I never was ; who has had 
a mother, a father—my father flung my mother 
off before I was born; my mother died 
of want; I grew up with the dogs of the 
kennels, quarreling with them for the bones ; 
with the filth of the gutters, a part of it my- 
self!” 

“Oh, poor thing !” murmured Benita, now, 
paler than marble ; “‘ poor thing !” 

“Go up-stairs, Benita,” said her father, 
angrily. ‘* Your mother should know this is no 
piace for you. And aa for this girl——” 

Was the house full of music? We all stopped 
breathlessly. It was a bell—that same bell— 
ringing not a peal, but a tune, bar after bar : 
and yet not so much a tune as the indication of 
one, the beat and the measure, round which the 
vibrating tones gathered and swelled into 
melody, some mysterious and distant echo, in 
the air or in our ears, “‘ Home, Sweet Home.” 

I don’t know what came over me. My head 
seemed like a sphere of light ; I drew the girl 
swiftly out beneath the chandelier, and bent 
forward, gazing into her face, at the features 
still noble; the tangle of yellow curls; the 
eyes lately blue as heaven, yet at this moment 
dimmed, half-glazed in such a change as if she 
had but now been struck with death.” 

‘sWhat is your name?” I cried. “What was 
your mother’s name ?” 

Sh answered me, trembling as she spoke, so 
that she shook my arm: 

“My name is Stuart McDermot. It was my 
father’s. My mother’s name was Queenie.” 

“Tt is Queenie’s own face again, ob, I was 
sure of it!” Icried. ‘That bell was rung by 
Queenie’s hand!” And I threw my arms round 
her, and in my desperation should have lifted 
and borne her off myself. 

Paul crossed, from where he stood, and teok 
the girl from me—she was feather-light—and 
carried her up the stairs, I following close be- 
hind, and laid her on the bed in the spare- 
chamber. And, without a word, Benita and I 
bathed her, and put soft, clean clothes on her 
in place of her loathsome rags, and brought her 
cordials and broths as soon as they could be 
prepared. But presently she motioned aside 
the things with which we would have kept life 
in her, and put her arms up round my neck a 
moment: “I don’t mind it now—the sin, you 
know,” she said; “it is all gone.” And then 
the arms fell lifelessly away. And the spare- 
chamber bell had no need to be heard again in 
our house, for though I thought then that it 
rang to remind me of the days that were gone 
for ever, and so to plead against the cbild’s 
falling by the public way and being flung into 
the potter’s fleld, now it seems to me to have 
been a joy-bell, calling the poor wanderer out 
of the wilderness; for she went home that 
night—went home to a Judge who knows how 
to separate individual from inevitable guilt, 
and to a Father who loves all His children. 











NEGRO POLITICIANS IN RICHMOND, VA. 


Tue colored population of Virginia entered 
earnestly into the spirit of politics during the recent 
gubernatorial canvass in that State. Our engraving 
representa a scene in Richmond that a few years ago 
would have been impossible, and that even now is 
peculiar, and characteristic of the radical change that 
has been effected in the practice of our republicanism. 
A negro orator is seen haranguing from the steps of 
the State House the multitude assembled on Capitol 
Square. It is a pict that forcibly illustrates the 
effect of the war upon the condition of the negro race 
in this country. 








Truck for the Transportation of Disabled 
Animals, Belonging to the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Tux necessity for such a vehicle has long 
been felt. Dumb creatures are frequently disabled in 
the streets, and perish where they fall, by reason of 
the inclement state of the weather, and for want of 
proper treatment. The poor animal which drops in 
the service of its master has an undoubted claim both 
on him and the public at large for protection. 

The above vehicle, designed by Mr. Bergh, and 
adopted by the society, seems to realize all that is 
required, and is one of several which are to be con- 
structed. 

The manner of employing it is as follows: 








The floor, or platform, is laid on follets, which ts 
drawn out, close to the body of the prostrate animal, 
which is then turtied over ipon it; and by means of a 
windlass at the fore end of the truck, is dtawn back 
into its place, the ddor is closed, atid it moves off to 
the place of destination, One horse and tw6 itien aid 
in this work. Again, when, as sometimes happens, 
a horse can stand, though disabled, although not able 
to walk far, the door only of the truck ts let down, 
and when within, the creature is supported in its 
standing position by a wide belt, which is passed be- 
neath its abdomen and secured to either alde of the 
vehicle, 

The application of the society to General Shaler and 
the Fire Commiasioners for the gratuitous appro- 
priation of a vacant engine-house, in a central posi- 
tion, for storing it, has been favorably entertained, 
and notice will be given of its location and other par- 
ticulare, in a few days, when it is contemplated ex- 
hibiting it in the streets. No charge is to be made for 
ite use ; but, as it is destined for the public benefit, it 
is expected that aii pefsons will be interested in pre- 
serving it from injury. Upon either side is painted the 
expressive and appropriate shield of the institiition; 
and elsewhere the following mottoes : ‘The merciful 
man is mercifui to his beast; “Cruelty to animals 
renders the heart insensible to the sufferings of man- 
kind.” The vehicie, which is painted yellow and 
crimson, is a handsome picce of workmanship, and 
was built by Messrs. Radliff & Miller, 108 Tenth 
avenue, N. Y. 








SEINE FISHING ON THE POTOMAC. 


Tue waters of the Potomac afford lucrative 
occupation to the numerous fishermen that inhabit 
its banks, Our engraving represents a scene that will 
be readily recognized by those familiar with the pic- 
turesque shores watered by the noble stream. The 
nets shown in the picture are set for a species of her- 
ring abundant this season of the year. They are 
chiefly disposed of to fish peddlers, who visit periodi- 
cally the little settlements of fishermen on the shore, 
and purchase supplies for their excursions into the 
interior. 








ELLIOTT’S BOAT FOR THE HARVARD 
CREW. 


Mr. Cuantzs Exxrort, the well-known boat- 
builder of Greenpoint, Long Island, bas just com- 
pleted a beautiful four-oared outrigger for the Har- 
vard crew. The boat is built of the finest cedar wood, 
and is forty-nine feet long, eighteen inches wide, and 
six and a half inches deep. Mr. Elliott accompanied 
the Harvard crew to Engiand, and in case the En- 
glish-made boats prove to be superior to those 
made in this country, he will build a second one for 
the crew before its contest with the Oxford crew. 








THE LATE MRS. GEORGE VERNON. 


Mrs. Grorce Vernon, the excellent actress 
and estimable lady, died at her residence in New York 
city, on Friday evening, June 4, in the seventy-eighth 
year of her age. She was born at Brighton, England, 
and came to this country in 1827, making her debut 
on the American stage at the Bowery Theatre, in Sep- 
tember of that year. From that time until about a 
month ago she acted steadily on the New York stage, 
creating for herself a high reputation as an artist, 
and by her uniform kindness and suavity, winning a 
large circle of personal friends. Her maiden name 
was Jane M. Fisher. Shortly after her arrival in this 
city she married Mr. George Vernon, an actor who 
accompanied her from England to America. On the 
death of her busband, three years after marriage, 
Mrs. Vernon determined to devote all her talents and 
time to the stage, and the favorable reception she 
always met proves how faithful she was to her voca- 
tion. The characters in which she will be best fe- 
membered by the theatre-goers of the present period 
are Mrs. Hardcastic, Mra. Malaprop, Sarah Mortland, 
Tabitha Stork, and a few others of that class. In 
early years she used to personate Lady Teazle, Letitia 
Hardy, and kindred parts; and she won an enviable 
rank as the delineator of character and manners in 
that line of comedy. Her intuitive perception of 
character, and of the full meaning of comic situations, 
was unerring, and was delicious to witness. Her last 
appearance on the stage was made at Wallack’s on 
Monday evening, the 5th of last April, as Mrs. Sut- 
clitfe, in Robertson’s comedy of ‘School.’ She was, 
in private, deeply loved ; in public, most heartily and 
generally esteemed and admired, and it will be long 
indeed before she is forgotten. 








GILGERT C. WALKER, GOVERNOR OF 
VIRGINIA, 


Gitpsrt Cart Watxer, the Governor-elect 
of Virginia, is a native of Binghampton, in this State, 
where, after receiving 6 classical and business educa. 
tion, he was admitted to the Bar. In the summer of 
1859 he removed to Owego, opened an office, and en- 
tered vigorously into the practice of his profession, He 
at once prominently identified himself with the Demo- 
cratic party, into which he was ccrdially received, 
being regarded generally as a young man of more 
than ordinary abilities, and one who was well calcu. 
lated by his genial manners and excellent personal 
character to win popularity, and thus strengthen the 
ranks of his party. So great was the confidence 
which he inspired, that he was nominated in the fall 
of 1859—before he had resided in the county long 
enough to become a voter—for the office of District 
Attorney. But his personal popularity was not suffi- 
clent to overcome the great strength of the Repub- 
litan party in Tioga County, and he was defeated by 
a large majority, his successful competitor being Delos 
O. Hancock, who still holds the office. He soon after- 
ward removed to Chicago, and while there attached 
himself to the Republican party, 

We next heard of him in Norfolk, Va., where he 
won an honorable position as a financier, and hag 
been for some time a president of a bank. Walker's 
best trait ef character is a sterling integrity, which 
will admit no compromise with wrong. Those that 
know him believe that he is a safe man, and one who 
will conduct the work of reconstraction in Old 
Virginia impartially, pacifically, and with a just re- 
gard for the rights of all, whether white or biack, 
conservative or radical. Mr. Walker is a remarkably 
handsome man, being considerably more than six feet 
in height, muscular and well proportioned, with hair 
and eyes ef jet, and fine and regular features. 








A nistory of St. Domingo, by Gideon H. 
Hollister, Consul to that country, may shortly be ex- 


SIFTINGS. 


Gevena Jonw A. Drx and lady are enjoy- 
ing the saline air on the Long Isiand coast. 


Tue President and family will spend the 
= week of the current month at Newport, Rhode 
and, 


Bostox has jabilee statues to Washington, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Webster, Everett, Beethoven and 
Mann, 


A wmaonrricent silk tent, at a cost of one 
hundred thousand francs, is being made ai Lyons for 
the accommiddetton of the Empress Eagenie while on 
her eastern tour. On her return, the silk of this tent 
will be distributed amotig the “ deserving ” poor. 


Masor-Generat Butte is the guest of 
Colonel De Koy, at Staten Island. 


Tue music of the opera of “ Hamlet” is be 
coming popular in English musical circles, 


Mrs. Joun Hory, whilom the popular 
actress at Wallack’s, with her family, is at Long 
Branch. 


Tue united ages of three persons, compris- 
ing She family, reskiing in Washington County, — 
reach 247 yéars, as follows: John Ayres, 80 ; Ra 
Ayres, 77; R. Alm@rey, 90. 

A pavonrer of Baron Gerolt, the Aap mony 
Minister, is about to marry Mr. Rangabe, the repre- 
sentative of the Greek Government néar the President 
of the United States. 


Tne physical assumption of the Virgin and 
the personal infallibility of the Head of the Church of 
Rome are, it is said, to be pronounced dogmas of 
the Faith at the Gcumenical Council, summoned to 
convene, by @ Bull of the Pope, in December next. 


Ir is said that drunkenness is rapidly and 
“terribly ” on the increase in Boston. ist con- 
sequence of the Prohibitory law? 


Tue English and American Bible Society 
at Constantinople is now presided over by the Hon. 
E. Joy Morris, the American Minister to the Porte. 


In the College of the Propagandi, Rome, 
there are entered muwose of one hundred colored men 
preparing for the Roman Catholic priesthood, The 
majority of them wili become teachers of the freedmen 
of the South. 


Tue Government is industriously * jwork 
preparing ironclads for the Carrivean Sea. 
that twenty vessels will soon be cruising off the Cuban 
coast. 


Deartu from starvation is declared to be not 
uncommon in Finland. On the authority of a Dr. 
Keingreen, it is declared that sixteen per cent. of the 
population perished last year | y famine. 


Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, as- 
sumed the part of Major Teltheim, in Lessing’s drama, 
“ Nunia Von Barnhelm,” at his theatre in Coburg, to- 
wa.d the close of May. There were twelve hundred 
invited spectaicrs present. No one hissed. 


Tue one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Alexander Yon Humboldt will be celebrated by 
the Berlin Geographical Society, on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, his natal day, 


Tue real property of the island of New 
York is valued by the Commissioners of Taxes at 
$684,140,768—that is, its assessment valuation. The 
personal estate is placed, bank stock, at $279,950,829. 


P. T. Barnum is writing his autobiography 
at his home in etempert. He proposes its pu 
tion in season for the holidays, 


Tur Moqui Indians, who have seen, fortun- 
ately for them, very few whites, are a semi-civilized 
people. They live in three-story, stone-built houses, 
nee ay on high bluffs, in Arizona, and cultivate their 

ds and raise sheep and goats. 


Ir is intimated that the Collar Laundresses 
at Troy are pretty certain of succeeding in their 
strike. The manufacturers cannot, and preserve 
= business relations, hold out much longer against 

m. 


Turpentine is declared a sure antidote to 
phosphorus, This is the discovery of a French phy- 
sician, whq advises mothers to give their children 
small doses Of it, until relief is secured, when poisoned 
by sucking matches. He declares that he has saved 
twenty patienta by exhibiting turpentine. 


Enoutsn critics lament, that so deficient in 
musical taste are the British public, that no opera can 
now succeed in the metropolis that has not Patti or 
Nillsen to render its leading female réle. In New 
Tes, epee is dead—no one can resuscitate and 
wake it, 


Tue fishing for striped bass at Newbury- 
rt, Mass., is pronounced “splendid.” It was never 
etter. General Johneon, of this city, has been un- 
usually fortunate at this place, In five days in June, 
the General, with rod and reel, took out fifty-eight fish, 
the average weight of each being a fraction over thirty- 
nine pounds, or a total of 2,270}, pounds ! 


Tue Legislative Chambers of Connecticut 
recently adopted a resolution incorporating the Wo- 
man’s Christian Association of Hartford, “for the 
purpose of advancing the temporal, moral, and reil- 
gious welfare of women, es iy young women who 
are dependent upon thelr own excriions for support.” 
A sensible proceeding. 


Asour three weeks since,a Swedish woman 
entered St. Paul, Minnesota, carrying in her arms the 
dead body of a child, three years old. it had died 
while she was on the railroad during the night, and 
in her sorrow she had clung to the corpse, swinging 
the body to and fro, sobbing and moanme. She was 
on her way to join her husband, who came to Ame- 
rica @ year or two ago. 


Evernre, Empress of France, it is given 
out in Court circles at Paris, proposes, if her health 
permits, to make an extended tour of the United 
States nextsummer. It would be a good idea if she 
were to persuade Victoria of Engiand to accompany 
her. These ladies would not regret their visit, ‘Their 
reception would be most hospitable, 


Some of the English jourucie propose the 
elevation to the pe of Archbishop Manning, 
Catholic Primate of England. The London Spectator 
says of the project: “The archbishop can have no 
children, he would be welcomed by the Lords, and he 
would supply a great want, that of somebody within 
the Legislature entitled to speak on of the 
Catholic Church.”’ 


In the city of New York, from the 10th of 
April to the isth of June—six weeks—there were 
1,262 births and 2,797 deaths. At this rate it would 
not require many years to depopulate the country if 
emigration to it were cut off. In the same period iv 
the city of London there were births, and only 
7,939 deaths, is infanticide and feeticide the cause of 
the terrible disparity in the death and birth rates of 
New York? 


Groeantic human remains, of what geologists 
denominate the quaternary period of the earth’s 
history, have recently been discovered in the depart- 
ment of the Dordogne, France. At first it was 
imagined by paleonto ts that these remains were 
of a species of the gorilla, but on being scientifically 
examined, they were recognized by their large skulls 
to be of the human race. The discovery has caused 





considerable excitement among the learned of France. 
“There were giants ip those days.” 
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SIMPLE WORDS. 


Waar earnestness, what might 
Is there in simple words, 
Reviving to the weary heart 
As songs of woodland birds! 
We turn from stately style 
To hear their grateful sound; 
No polished speech hath half the power 
That in simple words is found. 


Faith chooses simple words 
To express the heart’s firm trust, 
While varnish’d words of subterfuge 
Truth tramples in the dust. 
Love, holy, pure, and strong, 
Filling the human breast, 
In earnest, fervent, simple words 
Alone can be express’d. 


Gentle, yet strong are they, 
O’ercoming polish’d speech 
That perchance may please the ear, 
But the heart can never reach. 
Uustudied, fresh, and free, 
Are the songs of woodland birds ; 
Bo the heart’s true language ever flows 
In honest, simple words. 








WAS SHE MARRIED ?—YES.— 
WHEN? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WAS IT A GHOST? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


AnD Mrs. Atwood determined to keep her 
word. Indeed, from the very commencement 
of the interview, it had been her intention to 
sabmit to Mr. Atwood’s plan, previously known 
to her, as we have seen, through the medium 
of the Mormon’s letter. 

The difficulty was in what manner Mr. At- 
wood should be made acquainted with her will- 
ingness to accompany him, for she was, as are 
most women that we have the honor of being 
acquainted with, loth to appear too pliant asub- 
ject to the imperial sway of the conjuncted des- 
pot. For her own purposes, not for retributive 
vengeance, but for outraged right, she was now 
anxious to follow him to the Ultima Thule of 
his crushing-down process. Confident in the 
strength that had preserved her so far, she was 
strong in the conviction that no harm could be- 
fall her, coming from the condition of her mar- 
ried life, in the hereafter, and she knew that 
she was counterplotting a deep scheme of vil- 
lainy and oppression. We must not blame her, 
if at times a tenderer sentiment than that which 
comes from the consciousness of combating a 
wrong, crept into her heart, and added a new 
power to her action. She was but human. 

But to resume our narrative. He had left the 
room, leaving her to tears and plans, and what- 
ever of hope she might conjure out of her med- 
itations. In the midst of this self-communing, 
she caught the sound of a timid rap upon the 
door. She listened to assure herself, and in a 
few seconds the rap was repeated. ‘Come 
in,” said Mrs, Atwood, and the door was opened, 
and the meek, pretty face of Mary Williams 
peered with a half-frightened look into the 
room. “It’s you, Mary—come in and sit with 
me—lI am alone, and needed you.” 

Smiling prettily, she said, as she revealed a 
letter, and then handed it to Mrs. Atwood, * It 
is from him !” 

It must be a letter of great import, else Mrs. 
Atwood’s face would not express so much. At 
one part her cheeks turned absolutely white ; 
and she looked over the page at Mary—not that 
she looked at Mary, but as if she looked at a 
spectre—and then a smile lit up the whole tym- 
panum of the sweet human temple, in which a 
glow of triumph predominated, and when she 
had finished the studied reading of the missive, 
she folded it with a proud kind of deliberation. 
After Mrs. Atwood lad placed the letter in her 
bosom, slie turned to Mary, and said : 

“This letter will help us to find out great 
secrets, and we must be careful. To-night when 
I get to my room, I will burn it. I must tell 
you, Mary, that the letter refers to business of 
serious moment in which the law is concerned, 
in which Mr. Harrison’s good name is deeply 
interested, and it will be necessary for us not to 
let any one know that a letter has been sent to 
this house directed to me. It is not a love-let- 
ter, my dear Mary.” Mrs. Atwood had on one 
of her school-girl smiles when she said that, 
and Mary’s heart jumped at the very thonght of 
a love-letter ; and she believed in such things as 
firmly as she believed in the Bible. There are 
@ great many big-hearted people who belong to 
her creed. 

Leaving Mrs. Atwood and Mary to pursue 
whatever conversation they might evolve from 
their position, we will turn our attention to a 
figure that stands very near the spot where the 
letter of Mrs. Atwood had been buried, and al- 
most upon the place where the body of the mur- 
dered man had been discovered. The time is 
about an hour after Harrison and Mrs. Atwood 
had parted at the ferry, and the sun was of suffi- 
cient altitude to show everything with distinct- 
ness. T:e figure appeared absorbed in the peru- 
sal of a crumpled and dirt-stained piece of 
paper. There evidently was some difliculty in 
making out the full context, and in the attempt 
to do so, the reader had to exercise a pair of 
remarkably intelligent and piercing eyes. 

So absorbed was he in the examination, that 
he did not see another person leaning upon the 
old fence, concealed partially by the shrubbery 
we have before spoken of, and watching him 
with a look that, if he had caught it, would some- 
what have disiurbed him in his occupation. But 
he did not look from the paper—it was halfa 
sheet of common note-paper—and the second 
party of the scene never took his eyes away 


except to scan the neighboring groves, or to | 


look up and down the dusty thoroughfare that, 
separated from the enclosure by a wall, was at 
that hour sprinkled with the vehicles of country 
people going and coming from and into the city 
of Hoboken. A sharp-eyed omnibus-driver— 


‘were safe. 





and there are such six cent conveniences on 
the road—from his high box could have seen 
the two figures we have introduced, but he 
could not have seen the expression of the man’s 
face who leaned over the fence, for if he had, 
he would have stopped his vehicle, and called 
aloud to the one reading the note: “ Hallo, 
stranger! there’s somebody going to shoot you ; 
look out !” 

After a few minutes, Mr. Harrison—for he it 
was that, in the order of this writing, has been 
first introduced upon this scene—carefully folded 
the paper and put it in his pocket, and then 
moved toward the spot where he had buried 
Mrs, Atwood’s letter. Here he stopped, and 
with his foot pressed down the lately disturbed 
earth over the hiding-place : lately disturbed, 
for he had a few moments before removed the 
earth and carefully taken the scraps from their 
concealment, What he did with them is now 
of no importance; sufficient for us to know that 
Harrison was a man in whose hands such things 
But it was not then the letter he 
had buried a few days previous that we have 
seen him reading ; oh, no, certainly it was not 
that letter, for you must remember he had torn 
that letter into fragments before he buried it. 
Let us tell you exactly how this matter hap- 
pened, and what the letter was, so stained and 
dirt-covered, that had so severely taxed his de- 
ciphering capacity. Now that he was free, and 
apprehending no possible renewal of the dread- 
ful charge against him, he determined to re- 
move the relics of that letter from their hiding- 
place, for be had some vague and nervous ap- 
prehension of the inquisitiveness of the prose- 
cuting officer. So no sooner had he lost sight 
of the ferryboat that bore upon its deck the all- 
beloved Mrs. Atwood, than he took one of the 
carriages from the stand, and with what speed 
was in those wondrous nags of the Hoboken 
ferry hack-stand, he sought the retired spot in 
the woods now so familiar to the reader’s re- 
collection, Stopping the carriage at a conven- 
lent spot on the road, he left it, bidding the 
driver wait his return, and crossed the fields 
obliquely, and reached, after a short walk, the 
memorable scene. 

Speedily with his cane he removed the earth, 
and took the scraps and folded them in a thick 
envelope. A natural curiosity now induced him 
to examine the scene of the murder, in which 
he had been so singularly involved, and cross- 
ing the rail that served as a bridge over the 
moist ground, he approached the fence that 
separated him from the fleld of blood. With 
what peculiar sensation he did so, we leave the 
reader to imagine, but before he reached the 
locality, his notice was attracted to a sheet of 
paper lying immediately in his path. It was 
mentioned in an early chapter that this locality 
was densely covered with a short growth of 
brambles and ferns, and in crossing over to the 
fence, havi z left the beaten path, he disturbed 
one of the fern clumps, and revealed beneath 
its leaves this soiled scrap. As every circum- 
stance attending a spot so deeply interesting to 
him especially, was of importance, he did not 
hesitate to pick the paper up. Singularly 
enough, it seemed his destiny in some way to be 
connected with this murder, for no sooner had 
he read the first line of the manuscript, than he 
felt thoroughly convinced that a mystery was 
upon the point of revelation, or at least the 
first clue was at that moment in his hands. 

But how had this note escaped the vigilant 
search of this policeman upon the day when 
the murder was discovered? How had it been 
detached from the pocket of the victim or the 
assassin? These are questions that suggest 
themselves naturally enough, as such questions 
pertain to a thousand microscopic incidents of 
daily life, and yet the answer is difficult of ob- 
tainment. The incident itself constitutes one 
of those mysterious facts that Divine Providence 
orders for the purposes of His wisdom, and we 
of limited capacity cannot expound them. Prob- 
ably in this case the paper had been taken by 
the coroner from the person of the murdered 
man, and in the excitement incident to the 
catastrophe, had been loosened from other 
papers where the official had hurriedly placed 
it, or thought he had placed it, and fallen 
among the ferns and there remained until the 
unguilty accused himself should pass by and 
discover the memento that was eventually to 
fix upon the really guilty the irrefragable proof 
of his crime, and at the same time establish be- 
yond all cavil the innocence of the wronged. 

The second figure upon this scene of blood 
had come too late, ifwe may judge from his 
muttered expression when he saw the scrap in 
the hands of Harrison. “‘ The very thing I came 
here to get—I am sure it is—for I know even 
from here the character of the paper ;” an oath 
came in here, and a fearful one it was ; *‘ but I 
will have it if it cost me all, or it cost him all.” 
A grim laugh here, that meant more than the 
imprecation. “But who can he be? a strong 
and tall enough man to give one trouble, and 
to shoot now would be the act of a madman.” 
He looked over at the road through the screen 
of shrubbery, and saw the jolly omaibus-driver 
passing, and other people in wagons and carts. 
There was no chance now to use his unerring 
pistol, and as assassins are of the coward species, 
he was forced to let Mr. Harrison pass from the 
spot with the coveted letter in his possession. 
But he could watch this lucky scrap-finder. Uh, 
guilt ! but worse than all, oh, guilt of murder ! 
Forever and forever to feel that even the air 
around is eapable of bearing testimony of the 
deed—to feel that not a thing happens, how- 
ever great or small, no matter where or how, 
but has some relative principle of detection 
bearing upon the bloody incident—to gasp when 
eyes are fixed with ordinary and unmeaning 
curiosity upon the countenance, and shrink 
away from the upturned look of childhood, that 
great police detective of nature ; to drag for 
once and for always the dripping chain around 
the mind, the links of consciousness uniting in- 
separably to the commission, and the links of 
terror to the inevitable vengeance for the act. 
So felt that wuiliy man as he watched Harrison 
cross the field, anxious, yet afraid to follow 





him, but determined to dog his steps, and when 
an opportunity offered, kill him ere he got out 
of the wood; and when he saw him pass through 
the gate and enter the carriage that was walt- 
ing for him there, and then drive off rapidly, 
the ruffian on the watch raised his savage face 
toward heaven, and with blasphemous inso- 
lence invoked the curse of Providence upon the 
prey that had escaped his impotent hands. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Let us look into that room in which we have 
seen Atwood and Brownlough upon that me- 
merable occasion when the Mormon Danite re- 
ceived those revelations that resulted in the 
letter discovered by the maid, and which, com- 
ing into the hands of Mrs. Atwood, placed her 
upon the vantage ground she so much needed, 
and which she used so fearlessly. It is late in 
the evening, and Brownlough isalone. Alone! 
Ob, no, for with him is the air, and the air is 
filled with things that lash him into fury. He 
seems to hold converse with the air, and the 
air appears to talk back to him more flercely 
than himself, for at every gesture that he 
makes, addressing the shadows, he seems to bé 
interrupted, and sometimes he throws himseli 
upon the sofa, aad, covering his face with his 
hands, cries, ‘‘ Keep off, I say, you devil!” He 
jerks himself round at other moments, or, 
rather, seems to be jerked round by some in- 
visible power, and then he stops talking, and 
stands with his head turned, as in the act of 
listening. What does he hear? The sweat of 
terror and of fury—a bad mixture to put upon 
a man’s head—beads itself into great drops, 
and, falling upon his starched collar, limps it, 
as if it was a human thing susceptible to fright 
like any other wretch of wickedness. At 
length, exhausted, he gives up the unequal 
contest, and in a despairing tone mutters to 
himself : 

“Death, death, and in that way! It is ter- 
rible to think about, and yet I can’t help think- 
ing about it. To be choked like a dog, and 
hung from a gallows! no earth to stand on, no 
heaven to hold by! If I could only find out 
what that piece of paper says; if I had only 
had time when that Dutch devil died to search 
his pockets for the letter I knew he got, it 
would be all right now; but I had no time to 
search him, and I can’t search that other man. 
I could not follow the carriage, and I hed to 
stand in the road, and curse him and the fiend 
that drove him away so rapidly. There is only 
one thing left me, and that is flight. Ah,I can 
do that, and I will do it this very night. What 
do I care about Atwood and his plans? I must 
plan and save myself; he only wants me to re- 
venge him upon his wife, because she is not his 
wife ; but I must have life—I must have breath.” 
He tore the cravat from around his throat, and 
threw it across the room. “By heaven, it 
strangles me, and I won’t wear it. How can 
men wear such things. Bare neck, say I, for- 
ever |” 

He paced his room with flerce and impatient 
strides, and every now and then he stopped 
and looked at himself, in somewhat of the same 
spirit of fascination as Sardanapalus when, for 
the first and last time, he armed himself for 
battle. ‘ Bring me the mirror,” said the king; 
and in the polished steel he looked upon the 
reflection of his glorious form. But not so this 
Danite. No glorious form was there, but a 
fierce, abominable face glared upon him from 
the glass, and made him start with a new 
fright. It was the face of Atwood. That gen- 
tleman had entered the room during one of his 
paroxysms. For a moment the apparition 
seemed to be the phantom, in a new guise, that 
had tortured him before; but only for a mo- 
ment did the cruel and crafty Mr. Atwood allow 
him to indulge in a fancy so preposterous. At- 
wood was no goblin, and did not intend, if he 
could help it, to be one for many a long day to 
come. But had Atwood seen the battle with 
the spirit in the air? Had he heard the utter- 
ances of guilt and horror? Was he to be an- 
other witness against him besides that note 
found upon the place of his crime? 

To be in doubt was to be half determined to 
commit an offense with Brownlough, and he 
looked at Atwood with so much bad meaning 
in his ugly eyes that the latter person felt in 
some uncertainty as to his being a welcome 
guest ; indeed, he reached with great rapidity 
the conclusion that he almost deserved the 
fate he saw was contemplated for him by 
Brownlough. 

However imminent the danger, there was 
now no way of avoiding it, save by an appear- 
ance of total ignorance of the situation in 
which his companion was placed, and, with a 
coolness that would have done honor to a hero, 
he approached the fury, and, with the simplicity 
of a child, thus addressed him : 

“Why, Brownlough, what is the matter? 
Has the Saints’ stock gone down, or is your 
other prophet killed by the Gentile ” 

Atwood said this just innocently enough to 
make Brownlough incline to peace. 

“Why, Atwood, where in thunder did you 
come from, and why didn’t you rap before you 
came in?” 

“T did rap, and thought you bade me come 
in, else I certainly would not have done so, 
But, my good fellow, you seem tired. Where 
have you been strolling ”” 

“Up and down, iooking for cenverts. There 
are some of our people boarding at Hoboken, 
at a German boarding-house, and I ran over 
there for a little while to see when they would 
be able to move out West, and then I had to 
hurry back, and the omnibuses were so crowded 
that I had to walk from the ferry to the hotel. 
I am too fat, did fellow, for such exercise, and 
I was cursing the infernal omnibus company 
for not having more room for people, when you 
came in.” 

“So I thought, from what I heard yon say ; 
but do you know I have the strangest thing to 
tell you! That precious wife of mine is almost 
anxious to go with me to your holy city. I’ve 
@ great mind to buy a camel, and send for some 





Arabs, so that we may make the pilgrimage in 
true Mohammedan style. Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea ?” 

“The Scripture says a camel can’t get 
through the eye of a needle, and you may de- 
pend upon it there is some trick in this sudden 
humor. Women are wide-awake people, and 
it’s only we Saints who know how to manage 
them. They are puppets in our hands, and 
when we pull the wire they are bound to obey, 
up in the air, down in the mud, angels of light, 
demons of darkness, just as we please.” 

Now, Atwood watched the Danite with one 
of those cross-questioning legal faces that are 
sometimes used by lawyers when they want a 
witness to tell a lie, but Brownlough had too 
much to think about to attend to the physiog- 
nomy of his guest, and what Mr. Atwood 
wanted to know he had sneaked into that room 
to know. 

And Atwood knew everything, for he was a 
man to put this and that together, and he had 
not forgotten the strange behavior of Brown- 
lough at their first interview, and fully pos- 
sessed of the man’s character, and the nature 
of the infamous band of Danites with which he 
was prominently connected, the evidence he 
was now master of, drawn from the scene of 
which he had been an accidental witness, en- 
abled him to draw the inference with logical 
distinctness that Brownlough was a murderer, 
and his last act in that line had been but of re- 
cent date. 


ASKAROS KASSIS, 
THE COPT. 
A ROMANCE OF MODERN EGYPT. 


BY EDWIN DE LEON, 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—THE MAD-HOUSE OF THE MAU- 
RISTAN, 


Waite these events were transpiring at the 
Abassieh, equally important ones were happen- 
ing at Cairo. When Daoud-ben-Youssouf sallied 
forth at early morning, he bent his steps to the 
Turkish quarter, and walked rapidly along 
until he reached one ot the largest and hand- 
somest mosques in Cairo. Both in its architec- 
ture and its exterior it was one of the finest 
specimens of the old Moorish architecture to be 
found in the city. 

This was the Mauristan, which, long disused 
as @ mosque, had been converted into a mad- 
house, whither were sent those unfortunates 
who, from atv cause, had lost their reason. 

In the East the victim of insanity is looked 
upon with a reverential feeling unknown in 
other countries, 

The madman is regarded not as one laboring 
under a physical disease, but as resting under 
the direct visitation, as well as under the 
special protection of God. 

A peculiar sanctity attaches to the object of 
this visitation: and no Eastern man, even to 
protect himself from bodily injury, would harm 
a lunatic, believing he would thereby incur the 
direct displeasure of Allah. 

Nations which boast of more culture and a 
higher civilization may scoff at this supersti- 
tion, and regard the madman as they do any 
other human being the normal exercise of 
whose functions has been disturbed ; yet there 
is something very striking and very touching 
in it, nevertheless. Moreover, it cannot be de- 
nied that in the three great attributes of Hope 
Faith and Charity the uncultivated Oriental 
immeasurably excels his Western brother ; al- 
though the first may often darken into fatal- 
ism, and the second into fanaticism, yet the 
third, in practice as in precept, is the faith of 
Islam. In respect for old age, and for all who 
have been afilicted in mind or body by Provi- 
dence, the West can learn most profitable les- 
sons from the East. 

Hence, although no provision, such as the 
public hospitals common in other countries, 
exists in the East—private charity supplying 
their place—there was a place assigned at Cairo 
for the care of idiots, madmen, and all ethers 
deprived of reason, who were taken charge of 
and attended to at public expense. 

This place, as before stated, was the Mauris- 
tan, which Daoud now entered, the interior of 
which was supported by a range of strong pil- 
lars, to which were chained down many human 
beings, howling like wild beasts, Others, 
whose insanity was of a less violent type, were 
moping over the wide space, or gathered in 
groups, amusing themselves as they best migh 
under the superintendence of keepers arme 
with heavy clubs. For although these unhappy 
creatures were regarded with a peculiar kind 
of reverence, as suffering from more than a 
mere physical malady, yet, by a strange incon- 
sistency, their treatment was most cruel—as we 
would consider brutal. This arose not from in- 
tention, but through ignorance of the proper 
sanitary measures. As there are no profes- 
sional Hakeems (doctors) among the Mussul 
mans, who believe the prayers offered up at 
some Sheik or Santon’s tomb to be more eflica- 
cious than medicine, maniacs were treated in 
the rudest and simplest manner. The violent 
ones were chained to pillars, pinioned in such 
a way as to prevent their doing any injury to 
themselves ; the milder cases left to the cura- 
tive power of nature alone. 

Daoud, whose nerves had been sorely shaken 
of late by iliness of body and mind, shuddered 
as he entered this horrible place, with its 
sights and sounds of woe and pain, as vivid an 
image of the dwellings of the lost as ever was 
conceived by the gloomy imagination of the 
great Florentine who had “ been to hell”—or, 
pictured forth by the weird genius of Dore, 
which has given shape and form to these 
ghastly fancies with his painful pencil. 

Wolfish eyes, gleaming with a baleful fire 
which seemed not of this world, glared upon 
the Syrian from the bundles of misery huddled 
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together at the base of each stone pillar, curd- 
ling his blood with the demoniac malignity of 
their expression, more like the eyes of lost 
souls in pain than those of living men. 

The shrieks and yells of the more furious 
alternated with the gibbering laughter of the 
imbeciles, echoes from deserted seats of rea- 
son, untenanted now by thought. 

No women were among them. All were 
men, or, rather, creatures whose outward sem- 
blance was that of men, but in whom the 
noblest part of humanity was utterly lost, or in 
gad eclipse ; bodies in which brutal instincts 
had survived and dethroned reason—that breath 
of God which elevates the human clay above 
all the other works of the Omnipotent Hand. 

As the Syrian, inspired by a loathing repul- 
sion, which rose almost to horror, cautiously 
picked his way through this mass of diseased 
humanity, he compelled himself to peer care- 
fully at the faces and forms of the poor wretches 
he passed, one by one, as though seeking some 
person he knew was to be found among them, 

At length he stopped, breathed a deep sigh 
of mingled relief and pain, like one whose 
quest was over, and stooped down over a form 
which lay huddled together, as though in the 
death-like exhaustion succeeding a violent 
paroxysm. The form was now relaxed and 
nerveless—the extreme of lassitude and weak- 
ness indicated by the position of the limbs, and 
features of the face, which was that of a young 
and handsome man, and which, thongh hag- 
gard and death-like, did not wear the strained 
intensity of insanity. 

He seemed to elumber, for the long-drawn 
laboring breath came with the regular inhala- 
tions of sleep, while his chest rose and fell 
regularly, though slowly. 

“Tt is he,” said Daoud, “and the crisis is 
past. That is not the fitful and broken sleep of 
a disturbed brain. The prayers of his guardian 
angel and mine have saved him not only from 
death, but from worse than death—the demo- 
niacal possession men call madness, and priests 
the visitation of God. He must have had a 
violent paroxysm of fever, and these fools mis- 
took his ravings for insanity, and chained him 
here, like a wild beast!” And he glanced 
down with loathing at the ropes which bound 
the sleeper’s limbs, and attached bim to the 
strong pillar. ‘I am no hakeem,” he resumed, 
* but I am sure that is never the face of a mad- 
man. When he knows all, perchance he may 
wish hejhad lost his reason: for those tidings, 
to his soft nature, will be almost equal to the 
death-pang. I begin to repent my wrath 
against him, and my plots, which, though they 
bronght woe to him and his, brought greater 
pain and shame to myself. Is it too late to re- 
pair the wrong I have done him, or at least to 
expiate it? No—no! Have not our priests 
told me that Daoud, the great king, whose 
name I bear, sinned more grievously than I in 
many ways, and yet became the chosen servant 
of the Lord after his repentance ?” 

As he muttered thus, looking down pityingly 
on the stil) form beneath him, the sleeper 
stirred uneasily and muttered eagerly a few 
broken words, as though calling on one he 
wished to see, with an impatience half-cbiding, 
half-fond. 

The Syrian’s brow darkened and his small 
hand clinched until the nails were driven into 
the delicate flesh, while a look of painful sus- 
picion crept into his eyes, the pupils of which 
contracted and dilated like those ofa bird of 
prey. He stooped down over the sleeping man 
and placed his ear close to the lips, whieh con- 
tinued to repeat the impatient call, in sounds 
scarcely as audible as a whisper. But what the 
listener heard reassured him, and his face 
lighted up as though a heavy burden had been 
lifted from his brain and heart, while an expres- 
sion of joy, blended with contempt, stole over 
his delicate features. 

“Ephraim is joined unto his idols; let him 
alone !” he muttered, with that familiar every- 
day use of Scriptural phrases s0 common to 
the Eastern Cliristians, who, like the New Eng- 
land Puritans, distort the text of Holy Writ to 
meanings far different to those for which they 
were designed. 

* The poor fool calls on the name of his wax- 
doll! not on that which I permit no lips to in- 
voke, no heart to enshrine but mine—unfit 
shrine as that heart may be for such a saint! Itis 
well for him and well for me that it was so, for 
Sheitan was busy with me again for that inter- 
val of suspense. ° 

“ Apage Sathanas, vade retro /” and he crossed 
himself. “I spit at and defy thee and thy 
works. But now to business !” 

Gliding away with the noiseless swiftness 
that characterized all his movements, Daoud 
left the sleeping man, happily unconscious of 
the great peril he had so narrowly escaped in 
the rambling utterances of his disturbed slum- 
ber. For had that other name, which the mad 
jealousy of Daoud suspected, been uttered by 
those fever-parched lips, the pitiless Syrian 
would surely have abandoned him to bis fate, 
which a protracted residence in that place 
would bave made death wr madness, ere aid from 
other quarters could have reached him. 

As it was, the Syrian sought the head keeper 
of the Mauristan, io whom the young Copt was 
well known by name and reputation, explained 
to kim the object of his visit and the success of 
his search, and obtained from him a ready per- 
mission at once to remove him to hisown home. 
This was speedily effected, and shortly after 
sunrise, Daoud, in charge of his rescued rival 
—as he once had deemed him—knew not whe- 
ther to feel most pleased or pained on receiving 
the tearful thanks of the glad girl, on his de- 
livery to her at his own house, and saw, at the 
game time, the look of passionate grief and de- 
votion she threw upon the wreck of the man, 
so brave, brilliant, and streng but yesterday— 
now lying collapsed and almost lifeless before 
her. 

He had, however, no excuse to linger longer 
in the paradise of her presence, and was reluct- 
antly about to withdraw, after having protracted 
the interview by artfully prolonging his detail of 





the search and discovery of Askaros, when, to 
his surprise, the girl requested him to remain, 
and accompanied the body of her brother—as 
she called him—from the room. 

Impatiently the Syrian awaited her return, 
with mixed emotions of hope and fear agitating 
his breast, as to her reason for detaining bim, 
which even hisready wit could not supply. His 
suspense was short, for El] Warda soon returned 
and put into his hands the note she had just re- 
ceived through the dove, but a short time before 
his arrival. He read the note carefully over 
several times, then turning to the anxious girl, 
who watched his face and hung upon bis first 
words with breathless interest, said : 

“T begin to see through this mystery, I think ! 
The desert view from the window confirms 
my first suspicions. Send back the dove with 
this anewer’—and he suggested the words 
which the dove bore back—“ and I will labor 
to find your sister, even as I have found your 
brother. Even should he be better when he 
awakes, disturb him not with these matters, for 
he will still be too weak in mind and body to be 
of use, and it will only harm him. Should he 
inquire for his wife, tell him she has gone to 
Alexandria to the Consul-General, to enlist his 
aid to find him, and will soen be home. Now I 
go to discover further traces of this villainy. 
Fear not! doubt not! hope ever! and trust to 
one who will keep his pledge !” 

Trusting himself to say no more, the Syrian left 
the house with a lighter heart than he had worn in 
his breast since the fatal morning he had passed 
into the Viceroy’s palace exultant, and been 
borne out bruised and broken in body and hope. 

One little incident had escaped even his vigil- 
ant eye which might have given him uneasi- 
ness; and it was this: As the exhausted form 
of Askaros was borne away from the Mauristan, 
2 man glided out also, and followed at a dis- 
tance, until the garden gate closed on his con- 
ductors, then hurried away like one whose 
work was done. 

Daoud spent that day, so trying to poor 
Edith in her captivity, in fruitlessly seeking a 
clue to her disappearance, in which he was not 
so fortunate as he had been in the case of her 
husband. The facts relating to the latter’s hav- 
ing been found at Boulak, and carried to the 
Mauristan, had been easily gathered from the 
gossips of the Cairene coffee-houses, which af- 
ford a substitute for the evening newspapers 
and telegraphic dispatches of civilized commu- 
nities, and probably retail as accurate infor- 
mation. Of course the incident only was 
stated, as Askaros had not been recognized, but 
the quick apprehension of the Syrian supplied 
that omission. 

But how to trace the missing wife? Here 
the gossips could give him no clue, for the 
whole matter was still shrouded in secrecy and 
mystery outside of the household of Askaros. 
True, his suspicions fell upon Abbas ; but how 
could he verify them ? how proceed? The win- 
dow overlooking the desert made him suppose 
the Abassieh her place of confinement: yet not 
a certainty. His thoughts fell on Nezle 
Khanum, as the sole human being that could 
unravel the mystery, and give him aid were 
such the case, For the Consul-General would be 
powerless here, even were there more than 
vague suspicion to proceed upon! The sanctity 
of the hareem, inviolate from step of man, or 
even the arm of law, shielded from detection 
or punishment many criminal acts, as well as 
afforded a sanctuary for all encompassed within 
its walls. No man could enter there? True! 
but a woman might. What woman could he 
find who would dare the vengeance of Abbas? 
even for all his hoard—the savings of his la- 
borious and frugal life—which he would devote 
to bribe her. He racked his brain in vain to 
think of one, with the craft and courage neces- 
sary to venture into the Abaesieh, and ascertain 
whether the captive were really there ? 

Suddenly the thought of the Frenchwoman 
flashed upon his mind. She would do it, for 
the darker motive of avarice, which he could 
tempt, and forthe purer one of love for El 
Warda. He would go and find her! for he sus- 
pected, though he did not know, the darker and 
more disreputable employments which she oc- 
cupied herself with in connection with the 
hareems, to which she had free entry. 

It was now night, and he hurried to her 
house, to learn, to his chagrin, that she had 
gone off at midday, no one knew where, not to 
be back possibly for many days. This wasa 
very great disappointment; so the Syrian un- 
consciously wandered in the direction of the 
house where his heart was, and carefully ex- 
amined if any traces of any kind had been left 
in the narrow street where the violence had 
been committed, but could find none. 

He then went into the house, and made old 
Fatima repeat her story over and over again, 
in the hope of getting some clue ; but the gar- 
rulous old woman could give him none, always 
repeating the same story he had beard her tell 
before, with wearisome iteration. Neither Fer- 
raj nor the other slave had ever returned, nor 
any trace of them been found. 

Wearied out and almost hopeless, he returned 
to his own squalid home—now seeming to him, 
from contrast with bis dreams, more dismal 
than ever—and throwing himself on his divan, 
fell into the heavy slumber of utter exhaustion, 
having had no sleep for many nights previous, 
when almost mad with misery. 

He did not awaken until the sun was shining 
into the apartment the following morning, and 
rubbed his eyes after unclosing them, to con- 
vince himself he was really awake, for there 
stood before his divan, gravely regarding him, 
a tall black eunuch, the richness of whose 
dress indicated he was attached to the hareem 
of some distinguished personage. 

Though in face and figure he presented the 
same peculiarities which give a family likeness 
to the members of this unfortunate class, there 
was something in his countenance which re- 
called to Daoud the recollection of having seen 
him before under peculiar circumstances, when 
or where he could not at the moment bring to 
mind. But it fashed back on his memory with 





the first words his visitor spoke, in that strange 
squeaking voice peculiar to his class. 

As Daoud rose up from his divan and saluted 
him, the eunuch gravely returned the saluta- 
tion, and said : 

“The noble lady, my mistress, whom you 
vowed to repay for a service rendered you ina 
sore strait, has sent me to say she now claims 
the fulfillment of that promise, and would see 
you, to explain her wishes. If the waters of 
oblivion have not washed away your memory, 
follow me, and I will conduct you to her.” 

“ What seeks she of me ?”” answered Daoud, 
whose astonishment was only equaled by his 
reluctance to obey such a summons ; and over 
whose memory there flashed the many strange 
stories told of the bad bold woman who com- 
manded, rather than invited his presence. 

“The great lady is not in the habit of confid- 
ing aught but her will to her servants, far less 
of having her orders questioned where she 
honors such as you with a message !” said the 
eunuch, haughtily, adding, after a moment’s 
pause: “The noble lady bade me remind you, 
if you showed any reluctance to come, that only 
half of your promised reward had been paid, 
and a reminder to your debtor would insure 
the balance. Have you already then forgotten 
whose mercy and: pity saved you from open 
shame, and from being the gibe and scorn of 
every coffee-house in Cairo, O most ungrate- 
ful and thankless of infidels ?” 

“There is truth in your words and in hers, 
though they are not over courteous,” replied 
the Syrian, who had now recovered his con- 
stitutional coolness and courage, and felt the 
force of the eunuch’s statement, stinging as it 
was ; and who knew, furthermore, he could not 
afford to convert so powerful a friend into an 
enemy, a8 his refusal to obey her summons 
might. 

‘Fear cannot move me, but gratitude can! 
For life or death, I am at the disposal of the 
noble lady who succored me in my sore need ! 
Lead on, I follow,” and he pointed to the door. 

The eunuch grinned a ghastly smile, which 
exhibited his black teeth through his skinny 
and livid lips, while his dull eye, deep sunken 
in its orbit, and surrounded by a livid ring 
glanced over the spare form of the Syrian and 
his beardless face, as though in wonder at this 
last fantasy of his mistress. He shrugged his 
shoulders, made no reply, but turned, and 
silently led the way down-stairs, iollowed by 
Daoud. 

At the door stood another eunuch, holding 
two horses, richly caparisoned, one of which 
his conductor immediately bestrode, signing 
Daoud to mount the other, which he had no 
sooner done than both took the road leading to 
Boulak at a headlong gallop, as though their 
lives depended on their haste. : 

No words were exchanged between them as 
they swept along, the early travelers on the 
road making way for them, as, like two spec- 
tral horsemen, the black and his pale com- 
panion rushed into sight and passed out of it, 
under a cloud of dust, almost as rapidly as they 
had appeared. 

The palm trees and acacias swept past them 
in their swift race, to the eyes of Daoud, until 
they reached the wall of the palace of the 
Princess Nezle, when suddenly curbing his 
panting steed, just at the secret gate through 
which Askaros had formerly entered, the sable 
guide dismounted, and tapped three times on 
the wall. The gate swung open, and two slaves 
appeared, one of whom respectfully assisted the 
eunuch to dismount, the other taking the bridle 
of Daoud’s horse, and motioning him to do the 
same. 

He saw to his horror that these slaves were 
mutes, and began to comprehend why the prin- 
cess’s secrets were so well kept, surrounded as 
she was by these ever silent attendants. 

His conductors motioned him to follow, and 
he passed through many winding avenues to a 
small postern door, up a narrow flight of steps, 
and found himself in the same chamber already 
described, from the window of which Askaros 
had leaped into the Nile. On the divan sata 
vailed lady, whom he at once guessed to be 
the terrible princess herself. The eunuch pros- 
trated himself with lowly reverence, rose, and 
withdrew at a gesture from the lady, without 
uttering a word, and Daoud was left alone with 
her he dreaded yet longed to see, 

The princess broke the silence with a slight 
laugh: ‘* So!” she said, “ gratitude yet dwells on 
earth, and thou hast remembered past favors ? 
Or is it fear brings thee here? I fain would 
know the metal of which thou art made. Bad 
as I may be, I am not so cruel as men call me 
in the idle babble of the bath and coffee-house ! 
If dread of my displeasure alone hath brought 
thee here, and thy heart fails thee, depart in 
peace ; for the work to be done requires cour- 
age of all things, and thou lookest, as Abbas 
said, more like a girl than a boy. I needa 
man, and a resolute one, for the thing for which 
I summoned thee.” 

“Great lady,” said the Syrian, “ mistrust me 
not because I hide not the heart of a lamb 
under the shaggy hide of a lion : and my looks 
are girlish, as thou sayest. The deadliest cobra 
may conceal its venom under the softest skin. 
Neither do me the injustice of believing that 
fear instead of gratitude brought me here. 
Well do I know that once within these walls 
my liberty and life are thine : that I might dis- 
appear forever like a bubble that bursts on 
yonder river, and no man know my fate. But 
so long as I chose to remain outside, even thy 
hand could not reach me, and Abbas in his 
capricious tyranny would never waste a thought 
on one like me. Speak, then, freely, O lady, 
and I, a free-man, say to thee, in the language 
of thy slaves, ‘ To hear is to obey !’” 

He paused, and, stepping forward, knelt 
down gracefully, and kissed the hem of her 
robe with a reverential gratitude ; then, rising 
up, folded his arms across his chest, and 
awaited her pleasure. 

The boldness of his speech did not seem to 
displease the princess, but, on the contrary, to 
gratify 





“Thou art a saucy boy, indeed !” she said, 
“and somewhat lacking in reverence to speak 
80 boldly; but I forgive thee, and in token 
thereof, as thou art scarcely yet a man, will let 
thee see the face of the monster men have told 
thee such terrible tales about.” And, laughing 
aloud, she threw off the heavy vail, as though 
it encumbered her, and disclosed to the eager 
gaze of the Syrian the small regular features 
and eagle eyes of the Princess Nezle. 

The evident surprise and admiration of the 
young man pleased the princess, whose wo- 
manly vanity craved the tribute now more than 
in her earlier years. 

‘*So you see Sheitan is not so black as they 
paint her, nor am I a ghoul or a jinn, but only 
a woman after all. Thou art a pretty boy! and 
there was a time when I should have had softer 
talk for thine ear than what I have to tell thee 
now. Though thou art Youssouf, I am not the 
wife of Thotmes, of whom the old story is told. 
If I speak to thee of love, it is of thine for an- 
other, young like thyself, and how thou mayest 
win her yet—of her whom Abbas promised 
thee! Ha! that start, that change of color! 
Thou seest I read thy heart, and know all!” 
And as she spoke, as though enjoying his con- 
fusion, she fixed her penetrating eyes, not 
without a scornful pity lurking in their dark 
orbs, full on the face of the astonished and dis- 
comfited Syrian. 

‘Furthermore I tell thee,” she resumed, 
“that El Warda”—smiling as she saw him 
start at the mention of that name—“ was here 
with me at early dawn. She told me she had 
but one counselor and friend in Cairo, in the 
matters of life and death on which she prayed 
my aid, and, strange to say of so modest a 
maiden, thou art that man!” And again those 
searching eyes seemed to read his very soul. 

“Great Khanum !” said the Syrian, to whom 
her last words seemed to have given new life 
and energy, “if the matter for which I have 
been summoned here be that on which she 
came to thee, and which I know, brain and 
body, life and soul, thou mayest command of 
Daoud-ben-Youssouf !” 

As he spoke his slight form seemed to di- 
late, his nostrils expanded, and in the steady 
light of his eye shone desperate resolve. 

The Khanum looked on him admiringly ; her 
unflinching spirit responded to his; she felt 
the attraction which draws one strong nature 
to another, and it echoed in her voice as again 
she spoke. 

“ Rightly did Abbas call thee a tiger-cat, but 
woefully did he err when he boasted he had 
pared thy claws! I take thee at thy word. 
But before pledging thyself I warn thee it is no 
slight service, no child’s play I may have to ask 
of thee: but to do and dare things the very 
mention of which may cause thy flesh to creep, 
and thy blood to curdle! For thou art very 
young,” she added, musingly, as though to her- 
self, rather than to her companion. 

“Great Khanum! I see thou dost still dis- 
trust; but hear me,I beseech thee. There is 
nothing, however desperate, I am not willing 
and ready to do or dare, if it lead to her, or 
even if it be in herservice. Ay, even though 
it lead me to the pit of Eblis ; or lower still, 
back into the palace and presence of the man 
from whom thou didst rescue me.” 

** Ts it, indeed, so ?” said the princess slowly, 
her eyes kindling with a glow which seemed 
the reflection of his own. ‘ Thy vaunt shall be 
tested. It is even there I would send thee! 
Danger will dog thine every step, and detection 
be certain death, under slow tortures, to which 
the tender mercies dealt thee before will be but 
as thistle-down in comparison. Wilt thou in- 
deed dare this, and for the reason thou hast 
given ?” 

“Great Khanum! yes. Try me!” 

“T will, Return to Cairo. Go to the bath. 
There cause thy head to be shaven, and the 
beard to be removed from thine upper lip. 
Take this vial, and with the liquid it contains 
tinge thy skin, that thou mayest come forth 
looking less like a fair Georgian, and more like 
a brown Circassian than at present. Should I 
need thee, at sunset I will send forthee. If 
not to-day, perhaps to-morrow. But leave not 
thy house in the interval. Possibly this trial 
may even yet be spared both thee and me, 
Inshallah. But we shall see. Now go.” 

Clapping her hands as she resumed her vail, 
the eunuch reappeared, and at a sign from the 
Khanum took away the young man, to whom 
she vouchsafed no further look or parting 
greeting. 

Left alone, her brows knitted together, and 
her small white teeth were clinched together, 
while her dilating eye glared, as though come 
deadly passion, hate or fear, or both com- 
mingled, wrought in her stormy soul. 

The spasm seemed but momentary. She 
shook it off, as though her strong will had met 
and mastered the difficulty or the danger, 
whichever it might be, that menaced her ; and, 
with that sudden change of mood habitual to 
her wayward temper, her mind suddenly re- 
verted to the late interview, and she laughed 
sardonically. 

“]T thought Askaros was a fool about his 
doll!” she said; “ but surely this Syrian boy is 
a greater one with his: which he not only has 
not possession of, but most probably will never 
get at all! Ho! ho! what fools all these men 
are, bearded or beardless, young or old, and, 
oh! how weary I am ofall ofthem! But I be- 
lieve this boy will keep his pledge. Bakaloum! 
And now to prepare for my interview with 
Abbas.” 

Rising up from her divan, the princess be- 
took herself to her hascisch, to drown her 
hopes or fears in the soothing influences of that 
pleasing poison, ere she made her perilous and 
decisive visit to her royal kinsman. 

Critical that visit was evidently intended to 
be, for as she passed into her inner apartment 
she muttered to herself through her set teeth : 

“The crisis must have come, and the danger 
be pressing, when she sends that seal to me! I 
fear me the prophecy of the stars must speedily 
be fuliilled, for this i00n hath almost waned,” 
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TONGUES FROM TOMBS ; 


OR, 
The Stories that Graves Tell, 
No. §.—THE EGYPTIANS. 
BY HON. E. G. SQUIER, 


Ir would be almost an insuit to my readers 
to enter into any detailed account of the burial 
monuments of ancient Egypt, or of the modes 
of burial practiced on the Nile before Greece 
was young or the patriarchs roamed over the 
plains of Mesopotamia. The Book of Books, 
and the books that have followed it, from Hero- 
dotus downwerd, for more than two thousand 
years, have told us not only of Egyptian tombs 
and their contents, but of the ideas associated 
with them, including the significance of the 
minutest symbol on the sarcophagi of the dead. 
There is scarcely a museum in Christendom 
that does not enforce the truth of what has 
been indicated by tangible illustrations. To 
epitomize what is known on the subject of 
Egyptian burial, or what is revealed by Egyp- 
tian papyri and the paintings on the walls of 
tombs, and the elaborate coffins of the dead, 
would be an undertaking far beyond my own 
acquirements and capacities. So I give way to 
my friend, the master 
Egyptologist of English- 
speaking people, Sam- 
ve. Bircn, LL.D., 
Conservator of Egyp- 
tian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, who 
has kindly embodied 
what the monuments, 
sepulchral and other- 
wise, have told us of 
the life, habits and ex- 
equies of the ancient 
Egyptians in the follow- 
ing story of 
PETOSIRIS, THE SON OF 

SETHOS. 


Petosiris was the son 
of Sethos, a certain Mi" 
royal scribe and mili- Wi 
tary officer in the for- Mi \ 
mer reign of Sethos I., I 
who, in the course of TT 
nature, and it may be = 
adced, of art, had also Ss / 
become amummy. The = 
father reposed in a 
magnificent sarcopha- 
gus in a quiet but splen- 
did tomb in the western 
valley of Thebes, where 
a@ niche had been duly 
left for his posterity, 
and Petosiris was the 
first to fill it. No 
sooner had he left the 
nurse’s arms and the 
tutor’s stick, than he 
was sent to a school at 
Bilsilis. This was kept 
by one Harmes, whose 
fame had attracted a 
hive of studious youth, 
and the priest and 
pedagogue asserted the 
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| superiority of learning over every mortal 
| thing or career. Nothing, according to him, 
| like hieroglyphs—learn the alphabet of long- 
legged birds, short-stemmed reeds, bent legs, 
odds and ends, and other symbols, and Peto- 
siris was fit for anything; of all other avo- 


cations and careers, the old lord of the ferule | 
Did the | 


}and papyrus drew gloomy pictures. 
| young Petosiris talk of the pleasures of a coun- 
try life, and the enjoyments of a Theban farm, 
then the old sage described all the drawbacks 
|of farming. Either the horses knocked up at 
| the plow, or the hatchet-heads got out of order, 
| Tats overran the corn-bins, locusts devoured 
the crops, bandits came down from the hills, or 
| the negroes were idle and would not work. But 
| hierogyphs! Well, they might, and probably 
| did, fatten the soul of the wonderful old peda- 
gogue ; but certain it is that his shadow grew 
less on the diet every day. So Petosiris never 
took to it; he imbibed hieroglyphs sparingly, 
|} and embraced the miiitary career, after know- 
| ing enough to write a tolerably fair hieratic 
scrawl, just sufficient to send home from foreign 
stations an account of all he required to make 
life passable. Down south he was a great hand 
at spearing crocodiles, or harpooning behe- 
moths, not to mention that his arrow seldom 
left a bird behind its flight, and often went 


| boating with his father on the marshes of the 
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pikes and carps. 
vice as one of the body of the archers of the 
guard, was sent to barracks and drilled in all 
the martial exercises, taught to drive a two- 


sword, lance, and shield, and perform all the 
usual manceuvres and accomplishments, and 
| pronounced fit for service. At this period of 
his life, certain irregularities attracted the at- 
tention of Petamen, an old priest of the great 
Theban temple, who drank weak wine, and 
wrote strong letters, for he addressed rather a 
lively remonstrance to the unhappy youth, com- 
plaining of Petosiris going too much amongst 
the beer-shops of Thebes, and over-indulging 
in the liquors of Kadesh, and appealed again to 
Thoth and the hieroglyphs; but all in vain— 
youth will not learn. No doubt the Theban 
society of the period was rather wild ; the young 
ladies put on their wigs and their war-paint, 
making their faces as red as the dawn with 
| henna, and their eyelashes as dark as the night 
with kohl. Some stained the tips of their fin- 
gers and the ends of their nails with the dye of 
the carthamus. Not a few quaffed without hesi- 
tation the wines of the Delta and Thebaid, and 
here and there one took a potation which ended 
in the usual prostration of mind and body, pro- 
duced by the vine which the excellent Osiris in- 
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horse chariot, draw a very long bow, wield the | 
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Delta, beating up for wild fowl, or fishing for | troduced to the demotic parterre of dates and 
He entered the military ser- | garlic. 


Petosiris was also fond of looking at 
dancing-girls, who attended the fashionable re- 
pasts of the day, and performed all sorts of ex- 
travagant postures and figures for the amuse- 
ment of Poer, the secretary of state, the lady 
Taur, Rui, the high priest of Jupiter Ammon, and 
the venerable Meri, his wife, one of the choir of 
the goddess Maut, not to mention other fashion- 
able notorieties of the day, who have all passed 
to the munmies long ago, and lie in the west- 
ern valley of Thebes as mute and still as the 
hills. Glorious dinner-parties in those days, 
abundance of veal, venison, flesh and fowl, 
especially ducks and geese. The taste for hyenas 
had, however, declined ; they had not been eaten 
since Cheops was king, and when that was, 
Petosiris hardly knew, as old Rui was rather 
weak in his chronology, and haunted with his- 
toric doubts. Indeed, the worthy sage always 
asserted that nothing less than an act of auda- 
cious impiety, such as breaking into all the 
sepulchres of Egypt, would ever settle the ques- 
tion. Petosiris, after being pretty well blasé 
with the life of the metropolis, and just as he 
had fallen in love with Miss Keromama, a yel- 
low-haired beauty, with blue eyes, fair complex- 
ion, and said to have a dash of northern blood 
in her veins, with a Typhonic temper, was 
ordered out on service. There had come ru- 
mors of wars: the 
Kheta, or Hittites, were 
stirring, and had in- 
vested some forts of 
the Syrian allies of 
Egypt. The young king 
Rameses swore by Am- 
mon and Ptah he would 
not stand it. 

So off marched the 
Egyptian army, and 
Petosiris with it, due 
north to the banks of 
the Orontes, up to 
Kadesh, a_ tolerably 
large city, with the 
river winding all round 
it. Here Petosiris per- 
formed unheard-of pro- 
digies of valor; but 
that good, loyal scribe, 
Pentaur, has given the 
whole merit of it to the 





monarch. Suffice it to 
say that the enemy 
fled, their princes 
were killed, and the 


river choked with the 
slain. Then came an 
extraordinary treaty 
on a plate of silver, 
promising all sorts of 
eternal peace and 
friendship from the 
ninth year of the king's 
reign to all eternity. 
Petosiris was highly 
extolled, and richly re- 
warded for all his 
wounds and toils. He 
had captives for slaves, 
gold armiets and dag- 
gers, and chains of gold 
for his attire. Peto- 
siris returned a model 
of merit, the envy of 
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all beholders. Henceforth, except with an oc- | 
casional visit down south into the dusky con- 
fines of Athiopia, his life passed in the usual 
dull routine of existence, till he married Nebi, 
the daughter of a Theban priest ; and, after the | 
common domestic felicity of a 
large family and a long life, 
Petosiris died, in spite of the 
Theban doctors, who could not 
arrest the progress of his 
malady either by most extra- 
ordinary applications or a long 
diagnosis of the thirty-six 
nerves, which they considered 
to be in a state of chronic de- 
rangement, As soon as he 
had died several members of 
the family rushed into the 
street, and raised the funeral 
wail, the doleful sounds of 
which recalled the dirge of 
Maneros. They then called at 
the establishment of the under- 
takers or preparers, which 
was in the suburbs, and were 
careful to go to one of their 
own district, as these under- 
takers were jealous of their 
rights, and apt to stir up liti- 
gation with the relatives about 
them. The undertakers called 
for the corpse at night, and 
carried it to their establish- 
ment, There, Snofer, a low 
kind of scribe, dipped a reed 
in his palette, and drew a line 
down the left side, on which 
Puhar, a puraschestes, came 
with a flint of Athiopia, and 
made a deep and clean incision 
all down theline. Some of the 
bystanders, who seem, by-the- 
way, to have been hired for 
the occasion, immediately 
picked up some stones that 
lay around, and smartly pelted 
the operator, who took to his 


heels, and disappeared after a mock pursuit | and the other at the foot of the couch where how 
| Petosiris lay, and each wept as much as she 
| had been paid for, and that was not a great 
| deal. As, however, they had to give a second | and the whole household shaved their heads 


with a crooked brazen hook, endeavored to | 


made after him. Soon after that one of the 
taricheute#, or embalmers, removed the vis- 
cera through the orifice, while another, 


extract the brains, for none of the soft 
parts of the body could remain. As Peto- 
siris belonged to the wealthy class, he was 
ordered to have a sumptnous embalmment, and 


models and estimates had been duly prepared | 


and submitted to his relatives. First of all, for 
he was ordered a funeral of the best kind, the 
viscera were soaked by one of the taricheute in 
strong palm wine and aromatic drugs, although 
in some of the less expensive processes they 
were consigned, after a prayer being said over 
them, to the Nile, as the source of all the wick- 
edness of man. Then the cavity of the skull 
was filled with resins, cassia, myrrh and other 
aromatics. The taricheute, or embalmers, 
then washed the body with palm wine, sewed up 
the orifice at the side, and commenced the 
second part of the operation. Upon this arose 
a question to be solved—whether the body 
should be plunged into natron for the legal 
time of seventy days, or whether it should be 
boiled in bitumen. After some discussion, it 
was determined to adopt both processes. The 
expense, indeed, was to be considerable, and 
was calculated at about a talent of silver, or 
$1,600. In fact, it required an immense 
quantity of salt, and bitumen, and other drugs 
to prepare the body, and persons of less fortune 
and more merit were embalmed at a cheaper 
rate, and many of the ceremonies, such as the 
flint incision and others, omitted ; and for the 
poor, why, they were only salted, washed with 
a little myrrh, and wrapped in old rags, and 
buried, with a short prayer to the Sun, in the 
common sepulchre. At this moment Petosiris 
still retained ali the appearance of life; he 
looked as if he had only slept a long sleep, for 
he was still the same old hero he had ever been, 
with his aquiline nose, fine teeth, thin, com- 
pressed lips, and long, curly hair, just as he had 


marched in days long gone by to burn, sink 
and destroy Hittites, Assyrians, Philistines and 
négfoes. Some of his relatives came and gave 
a last look at him, and one Puhar, a second 
cousin twice removed, actually shed tears as he 
beheld the fine old boy, as he called him, ready 
fo be enwrapped. For, after all these opera- 


tions, Petosiris was to lie a certain time, while 
the gppointed litanies were chanted by the 
* feather heads ” and other priests and prophets, 
who detailed in mystical language several 
events in the life of Osiris, to which they com- 
pared every person who was mummied after 
the model of that deity. They repeated, also, 
several incantations to Thoth, who had justified 
Osiris:in the final judgment against all his ene- 
mies. Then Rui, the scribe, declared that 


Petosiris was a veritable Osiris, exactly like 
him in all respects, and introduced two female 
mourners, who had been hired for the occasion, 
and represented Isis and Nephthys, the wife 


and sister of Osiris. 


occasion. 
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| outbursts of their mercenary grief for the final 
Every one knew that the whole | the question of the outer decorations. When 
proceeding was a farce, but it was a respect- 
One knelt at the head, | able one, and so duly performed. There was, 





SITE OF FIRST HOUSE ERECTED IN NEW HAMPSHIRE—PRESENT MANSION CONSTRUCTED IN 1750, BY GOV. W. B. WENTWORTH. 


ever, a good deal of real grief in the house, 
much more so than when the cat died, and the 
sacred scribe declared the cat to be Bubastis, 


| attendance some days after, they reserved the | and went into mourning. All these ceremonies 


took seventy days to complete, and then came 


the bandages had been all collected—some 
seven hundred and odd yards of fine linen, old 

and odds and ends which 
the undertakers had collected 
from all quarters, and ran- 
sacked the family wardrobe 
for the old clothes—Ruma, the 
bandager, set to work and cut 
them up into strips about four 
inches wide and several yards 
long. These strips he steeped 
in Nile water and then wrung 
out, winding them round the 
mummy of Petosiris with sur- 
passing care and neatness; 
far better indeed than Pete- 
choros, the chief medicine man 
of the king. No caterpillar 
ever twined and twisted his 
cocoon better than Ruma did 
the frail mortal remains of 
Petosiris with his bandages— 
here a pledget, there a cross 
strip, then again a fish-talled 
bandage. Petosiris was wound 
and bound till he assumed the 
shape of a chrysalis more than 
man, and as Ruma could not 
complete his task in a day, he 
just jotied down the name and 
age of Petosiris on a strip, in 
order to know the tenant of 
the linen heap. When time 
was young some scurvy tricks 
had been played by the under. 
takers, and many « wrong body 
and bandage slipped into the 
family vault of the Theban 
aristocracy. Indeed it is as- 
serted that young Menes, 
Whose mortal thread was snap- 
ped by a hippopotamus or 
crocodile, was by mistake sent 
off to the tomb of the Prin- 
cess Neferhat, or “ lovely face,” while Menes was 
a remarkably plain man, even for an Egyptian ; 
but these were no doubt malicious scandals of 
rival embalmers. As to the jewels left with the 
dead, there was also a lingering doubt if they 
were always duly delivered to the tomb. The 
relatives, indeed, looked on while these pre- 
cious objects were enfolded in the bandages, But 
the .tombs were often broken into for these val- 
uables, and a few days before, the principal ma- 
gistrates and head of the police had examined 
some of the tombs, and found the mummies 
rifled by depredators, who had not spared some 
of the “beloved” monarchs of former times, 
However, the family elected to have some of the 
favorite jewels of Petosiris buried with him, 
especially his gold-hilted sword and his gold 
signet ring, with one of which he had dis- 
patched his foes, and with the other sealed his 
love-letters. There was a long discussion with 
a grave and reverend feather-head about the 
amulets necessary for the equipment of Peto- 
siris in the future state, against all comers, es- 
pecially the demons and reptiles which lurked 
about each cranny of the lower world. For it 
was deemed a point of family pride te take 
care that his soul did not go astray, else only 
Osiris knew where it might turn up in the 
house of regeneration. “It might slip” said 
the divine father Ransonav, “into the body of 
that impure glutton the hog, or that vile parri- 
cide the hippopotamus, or even that thief of the 
| house, the rat; to avoid which calamity,” con- 
tinued the feather-head, ‘“‘ the following amu- 
lets will be necessary: a basaltic beetle with 
the proper prayer right over the region of the 
| heart, six other appropriate emblems on the 
| neck, and certain seeds close to his ear. Then 
our departed friend Petosiris will eat, drink, 
and be merry as he was here.” This was con- 
soling, as Petosiris had always eaten the best 
bread and drank the strongest beer in Thebes ; 
| and as to merriment, did he not sometimes laugh 
| louder than any hyena ever did in the Libyan 
| desert? As soon as the required talismans had 
| been properly placed, a network of blue bugles 
and beads, deftly threaded, were placed over 
the outer bandages, and among them were dis- 
tributed at intervals, blue porcelain figures 
of the principal gods,to keep watch and ward 
over the mummy inthe tomb. Then came the 
question of the cartonage or pasteboard covering 
| 0. the bandaged form. This was made of lay- 
= of linen glued together with stucco, and 





mo:. ed to tollow the contours of the form, The 

fage and headdress expressed the features of 
| the dead ; the decorations, gaudily painted on 
|@ white ground,the outer shroud. Ruma pro- 

duced several gay patterns, for death wore a 

cheerful look on the banks of the Nile, and the 

scenes depicted sparkled with bright and cheer- 
| fal colors. 
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The one selected had the face of Petosiris, 
colored red, with dark hair, eyebrows, and 
lashes, s splendid collar of several rows of 

some lotus-shaped, and certain scenes 
extracted from the Ritual of the Dead. The 
goddess of the Heavens spread her filmy 
wings over her adopted son. The great demi- 
urgos, or creator, was depicted on Lis chest as a 
scarab with a goat’s head. The soul of Petosiris 
was seen under the allegery of a human-headed 
bird, visiting the mummy laid on a funereal 
bier. Petosiris appeared at the last judgment 
tried by Osiris and his jury of the forty-two as- 
sessors, and pronounced not guilty by Thoth or 
Hermes, the clerk of the court. Our hero’s 
heart was weighed against a feather, and de- 
clared to be light as an ostrich plume—the 
emblem of truth. The disappointed demon, the 
devourer of the wicked, smacked its lips in 
vain. Gods, genii, and jackals, radiant in 
prismatic colors, were seen around the seat, 
and long columns of hieroglyphs contained 
prayers to deities on his behalf. When he had 
been carefully stitched and laced into this coat, 
another sort of ritualistic ceremonies were per- 
formed. He was stood upright, the relatives 
and mourners wept and embraced the beloved 
form, and a priest came with an adz, wiih 
which he touched and pretended to open the 


li 

Tthe oe was that of the coffin. 
Many models and patterns were shown, both of 
those made of cedar from Labanon and of 
Egyptian sycamore, woods warranted to resist 
the attacks of insects or decay. Indeed, old 
Penamon, the sexton, declared that he had 
geen some, still preserved, in one tomb, the 
tenants of which had died a thousand years 
ago. These coffins were in sets of three, each 
one larger than the other, so as to enclose the 
mummy in a triple case. 

All these details settled, the mummy of Peto- 
siris bad libations poured over it, and was for- 
mally restored to the closet till the final ar- 
rangement of the funeral ceremonies and trans- 
fer to the family tomb—for the family did not 
like to part with the mymmy at once, but out 
of affection retained it some time. They did 
not, indeed, like some of their neighbors, pledge 
the body in order to raise the necessary amount 
to defray the preliminaries, in hope of borrow- 
ing or collecting the sum required to discharge 
the debt. There was the unlucky reminiscence 
of one Sesi, whose body had been mortgaged 
in this manner some thirty years ago, and whose 
unredeemed pledge had remained in the hands 
of an old Theban usurer, said to be one of the 
family of the Hykslos, to the dilapidation alike 
of his soul and body. The family of Sesi was, 
indeed, regarded as wanting in filial affection, 
but the fault did not wholly rest with them. 
When all the arrangements had been at last 
made, it was determined to start with the fun- 
eral procession. This came off some months 
later, and the whole household was mustered 
on the occasion. The slaves and servants were 
all marshaled in rank and file, and carried the 
dagger, arms, and weapons with gold handles, 
and other ornaments of Petosiris. A good deal 
of the family furniture was sent down to the 
tomb, for the time, some sald, when he woke 
up again after his long sleep of ten thousand 
years. A good dinner was also got ready, 
cooked, and carried down to the sepulchre, not 
forgetting some roast ducks and geese, boiled 
lentils, and barley bread, @ discretion. The 
mummy of Petosiris was placed on its triple 
coffin, and then placed in the hearse—which 
was in shape of a tall ark or closet, with painted 
panels—placed on a sledge, and drawn by four 
of his favorite oxen. The old herdsman came 
down with them, and urged them on, and sev- 
eral local priests and scribes attended, chanting 
the appointed litanies. 

The principal one wore the skin of an Athio- 
pian leopard, and, as it chanced, the identical 
one killed by Petosiris during a campaign 
above the cataracts of the Nile. He purified 
the hearse with incense and Nile water. Be- 
hind the hearse came the relatives and mourn- 
ers, with all possible demonstrations of grief, 
beating their heads and breasts, and chanting 
in lugubrious tones the dirge of Maneros. 
After defiling in this order down the principal 
streets, they at last arrived at the sacred lake 
which it was necessary to cross. Seven boats 
were here waiting, and the whole party was to 
be embarked, the hearse in one boat, with 
mourner and attendant priests, and the house- 
hold, with all the paraphernalia in the others, 
An unlucky incident here occurred. An un- 
fortunate collision took place between a boat 
called the Great Calf and another styled the 
Young Hero; the Young Hero keeled over 
and went to the bottom; the crew swam like 
ducks for dear life, but the cargo, mostly Peto- 
siris’s future feast, went to the bottom, and 
there regaled the holy fishes, At last the rest 
of the party asrived safely on board. 

Before finally starting, the principal relations 
cast an eager glance around to see if any one 
appeared to forbid the funeral by making an 
accusation against Petosiris. Nobody, how- 
ever, appeared to show cause, although some 
movement was made in the surrounding 
crowd, and an old beggar muttered words 
about the uncharitable character of the de- 
ceased, and that he had not received all asked 
or begged for. Once over the lake, the party 
landed at the opposite shore, formed in proces- 
sion, and were off for the “tombs.” Here the 
mummy was held up at the entrance of the 
tomb by his sister, and again purified, while a 
sacred scribe reeited in a long poem al] the 
adventures of the hero. This composition was 
vehemently applauded by the friends and fam- 
ily, some of the female members growing quite 
hysterical with rapture. The priest then again 
welcomed Petosiris to Hades, and invoked Osi- 
ris and Isis in his favor. At last all was finished, 
and Petosiris safely lodged inside the sepnichral 
chamber. The doors were closed and sealed, 
and a valet set to see that no one broke in to 
stea) the jewelry and furniture, for the Theban 

had detected some attempt at the same. 
Of the tombs and decorations, anon. 





THE POET’S GRAVE. 


TREAD lightly on the sacred spot, 
For he who sleeps beneath, 

Amid the din of worldly strife, 
Won Fame’s undying wreath. 


His days, though fraught with many ills 
Which to this life belong, 

He lived fo love, and now the world 
Is better for his song. 


Then kneel beside the poet’s grave, 
And offer up a prayer, 

For the spirit of holy peace 
Is ever lingering there. 








REMARKABLE FORTUNE-TELLING. 


Wuen people make a profession of fore- 
telling future events, some of their divinations 
have a chance to be verified. The following 
predictions and their fulfiliments are related by 
grave historians : 

The Duke of Nemours, nephew of Louis XII., 
and his lieutenant in his foreign wars, proceed- 
ing into Italy against the Viceroy of Naples, 
made a stay at the city called Carpy in old 
French, one of his guests being Albert Miran- 
dula, cousin of the famous scholar, Pic de 
Mirandula. In their after-dinner discourse 
Mirandula spoke so much of an astrologer in 
the city that they sent for him, and began to 
question him. The young commander asked 
him if they would soon come to blows with the 
Viceroy and his Spaniards, and what would be 
the result. He answered that a battle would be 
fought on Good Friday or Easter Sunday ; that 
the Spaniards would suffer a greater loss than 
any they had experienced for the last hundred 
years, but that the French would be no gainers, 
as they would lose eminent chiefs in the fight. 
The Seigneur de Palisse asked him if he would 
fall in that battle. He answered, *‘ No,” but 
that he should perish in one twelve years later. 
The Seigneur d’Imbrecourt asked the same 
question, and got the same answer. The young 
duke observing that the Chevalier Bayard made 
light of the proceedings, requested him to have 
his fortune told. 

“My life or death is of no consequence,” 
said he, “nor does yon man know anything of 
the future ; but to pass the evening, let it be so. 
Shall I arrive at great fortune, my prophet ?” 

You will acquire honor and credit, but for 
riches, worthless and envious people will take 
care to keep them out of your way.” 

* Shall I fall in the coming battle ?” 

“No; your death will come by a shot from a 
piece of artillery, some twelve years hence.” 

The man of science observing that the Sel- 
gneur de Palisse and the Chevalier Bayard felt a 
livelier interest in their chief than any of the 
other knights present, took them apart and re- 
vealed to them that the duke would be in ex- 
treme danger in the ensuing battle, but shat it 
was not given to him to know whether he would 
perish there or not. While he was exhorting 
them to watch over his safety as closely as cir- 
cumstances permitted, the duke jocularly de- 
manded what they were plotting about. An 
evasive answer was given in the same vein, 
and the three came again within the circle. 

Just then an officer who passed for a boon 
companion, but whose ordinary life was far 
from edifying, joined the company. Seeing 
what was going forward, he addressed the as- 
trologer by an injurious name, and bade him in- 
spect his palm. Though the man of science Is 
called by the historians an astrologer, he ob- 
tained his knowledge by inspection of the lines 
of the face and hands, He flatly refused, and 
the bully got a deserved rebuke from some of 
the graver of the assembly. So thinking better 
of it, he made an apology, and again requested 
an inspection. After the examination the sage 
observed that he had found nothing worth men- 
tion. The knights began to laugh, and that 
nettled Messire Jacquin Caumont. 

“Speak or not, just as you like,” said he. 
“The worst that could happen would be a cuck- 
olding, and I am out of that danger, having 
never committed matrimony.” 

“Do you really wish to know your destiny ?” 

“Well, yes; I have a curiosity like other 
men of war.” 

“Then look to the state of your soul, for in 
less than three months you will be hanged.” 

All laughed heartily at the prediction, think- 
ing that the astrologer had uttered it by way of 
punishment for the captain’s insolent address. 

A few evenings after the arrival of the French 
forces at Final, Captain Caumont being some- 
what the worse for wine, requested to break a 
lance on the Quintain in the presence of the 
duke, Permission was given, and the tipsy 
man, armed at all points, provided with a good 
lance, and mounted on a strong destrier, ran 
several courses at the mark, but never striking 
it fair in the centre, he got a good blow every 
time on the head or shoulders, and the lance 
remained unbroken. 

These mishaps afforded amusement for some 
time, but after six or seven failures became 
tiresome, and the spectators went about their 
business. The unlucky cavalier rode home, and 
having to cross a wooden bridge, his own awk- 
wardness and the heat and disturbance into 
which his horse had been thrown, resulted in a 
plunge of steed and rider into the water, the 
disengagement of the beast from his heavy en- 
cumbrance, his difficult escape to a low part of 
the bank, and the helpless position of the 
heavily-armed captain at the bottom of the 
canal, The soldiers who were witnesses of the 
accident shouted for aid, which, after some de- 
lay, was afforded by the stout boatmen. The 
approved mode of resuscitation at the time, 
was the suspension of the body by the heels to 
let the received water escape at the mouth. 
However unskillful the means in that particular 
instance, Captain Jacquin escaped for the time, 
but he had to endure a large provision of mock- 
ery for that evening's tilting and tumbling. 

The duke laying siege to Ravenna, the Span- 
ish forces hastened to relieve it, They were 





well provisioned, while the French were on 
short allowance, so Nemours forced on a battle, 
which was most disastrous tothe enemy; but 
he himself paid for the victory with his life. At 
his death the officers elected the Seigneur de 
Palisse as their leader till the will of the king 
should be known, and the siege was kept up, 
the garrison being commanded by Marc Antony 
de Colonna. The city was soon taken, but ex- 
press orders given by Palisse not to murder or 
pillage. Captain Jacquin not approving this 
regulation, began and continued pillaging and 
committing other ugly exploits till: his career 
was stopped by the strong arm. On Good 
Friday the battle was fought,and on Easter 
Tuesday the ill-conducted captain died by hang- 
ing—that death so dreadful to a man of arms. 
Imbrecourt and the Chevalier Bayard ended 
their honorable career twelve years after the 
memorable battle, and agreeable to the predic- 
tion of the man skilled in chiromancy. 








Site of First House Erected in New Hamp- 
shlre—Present Mansion Constructed in 1750, 
by W. B. Wentworth, Governor of State of 
New Hampshire Twenty-five Years from 1741. 


On the 10th day of August, 1622, the Coun- 
cil (which was established at Plymouth, in the county 
of Devon, “ by a royal charter for the planting, ruling, 
ordering, and governing of New England in Ame- 
rica,”) granted to Mason and Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
jointly, all the lands situated between the rivers Mer- 
rimack and Sagadehock, extending back to the great 
Lakes and. the river of Canada, by the name of La- 
conia. Gorges and Mason admitted as associates with 
them several merchants of London, Bristol, Exeter, 
Plymouth, Shrewsbury and Dorchester. They styled 
themselves “The Company of Laconia.” This com- 
pany resolved to establish a plantation at the river 
Piscataqua, in 1623, and carry on the fishery there. 

Accordingly, in the spring, they sent over David 
Thompson, a Scotchman, Edward Hilton and his 
brother William Hilton, who had been fishmongers in 
London, with several other persons, to commence the 
settlement, and furnished them with provisions, tools 
and implements of every kind necessary for accom- 
plishing the great undertaking. These persons ar- 
rived safely in the narbor, but the precise time of 
their landing, and in what vessel they came, is un- 
certain. The two Hiltons went up the river about 
eight miles, and settled on a neck of land called by 
the natives Winniehahannat ; but which they named 
Northam, since included in the city of Dover. Thomp- 
son and his party established themselves on the west 
side of Piscataqua river, near the mouth of the west- 
erly branch, which they called South Harbor. Here 
the first house erected in New Hampshire was built 
on this plantation. The site of this house was on a 
peninsula or point of land now called Odiorne’s 
Point, which is formed by Little Harbor on the north- 
east and a creek on the south, with a large tract of 
salt marsh on the west. 

This place contains about five hundred acres of 
land, on which is a commanding eminence where are 
evident remains of an ancient fort, and situated so 
as to be a complete defense against the incursions of 
& savage enemy. The house was erected a few rods 
to the northward of the fort. The possessors of the 
land point out the spot on which it stood ; they think 
they have discovered the foundation of the chimney, 
and the cellar walls; these were standing when Mr. 
Hubbard wrote his history in 1680, Three or four 
thousand acres of land were annexed to this building, 
with the intention of forming a manor there accord- 
ing to the English custom, 

In the divisions of the property which took place 
afterward among the Company of Laconia, this part 
of it was allotted to Captain John Mason, who devised 
it, by his last will, to his grandson Robert Tufton, by 
the name of Mason Hall. 

The present mansion is well worthy a glance by the 
inquiring tourist, not only from the historical interest 
attached, but to view the many family relics there 
gathered from past ages. The interior is decorated 
with quaint carving and designs; upon the walls 
hang numerous paintings from old masters. We no- 
ticed one fine portrait by that master artist, Rem- 
brandt Peele. Another very large painting bears the 
inscription, “ Sir Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
dictating to his secretary in the Tower the day be- 
fore his execution, a. D., 1641.” Another, “Hon. 
Richard Waldron, born Feb. 21, 1698; died 1753, 
Counselor, Secretary of Province, Judge, Speaker of 
Assembly.” Upon our right, as we enter, are a num- 
ber of autographs, framed, among which we noticed 
George Washington, 1796, John Hancock, Hon. Daniel 
Webster, John Langdon, Theo. Parsons, with many 
other familiar names, while over the entrance is fixed 
an escutcheon bearing this inscription, ‘‘ Dux milii 
Deus.” Before passing out, our attention was at- 
tracted to some elaborate carving upon the high old 
mantel. This we were informed was the labor of 
three years, entirely executed with a penknife. The 
structure, as will be observed from the engraving, has 
& rather antique appearance, and reminds the ob- 
server, in these days of elegant villas and gothic 
architecture, forcibly of “ye olden time.” There are 
many goodly acres yet attached to the old homestead, 
which, with the house, are worthy of inspection by 
the owners of palatial residences who frequent that 
popular seaside resort, Hampton beach, only a few 
miles west of this situation. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tue real benefit of clergy—A bishopric, 
An Irish election cry—‘Break us a head ! 


A carprnat point—To become Pope, if pos- 
sible, 


Oxz measure in which all civilized nations 
agree—The church-yard. 


How does a mother obtain a first impression 
of her baby? By setting it up in “ small caps.” 


Aquatic sports—The race of milkmen for 
the nearest hydrant. 
Satuttne the flag—The penalty of treading 


on orange peel on the sidewalk. 


A sounp proéeeding—The capture of the 
Cuban fillibusters, 


A peEntist advertises that he inserts teeth 
cheaper than anybody else. The dog that guards our 
scissors will do it much cheaper. 


“Is your powder good?” “A barrel of it 
took fire the other day, and, before I could bring a 
bucket of water, half of it was burned up.” 





A Lzavenworrs editor is in quest of 
attractions forhis paper. He says: “ What we want 
for this column is personalities, as mean as possible, 
Expense of libel suits to be defrayed by the writer— 
funeral expenses by us.” 


“SurcrpE is becoming very prevalent in my 
city,” said a New York gentleman to an inhabitant of 
a neighboring town. 

“Well, really, sir, I don’t know of any city where 
it could prevail with greater advantage to the world 
at large.’ 


‘*T nave very little respect for the ties of this 
world,” as the chap said when the rope was put 
around his neck. 


‘‘Srr, you have broken your promise,” sai 
one gentleman to another. 7 P . 
Oh, never mind! I cam make another just as 


A cormmporary speaks of an individual 
who buys “one or two shares of stock in every rail- 
road and bank, in order to go to all the annual eleo- 
tions and eat all the annual dinners,” 


A TRAVELER on a Western railroad was sur- 
prised, after conversing with a lady who argued that 
women should be allowed to do all men’s work, to be 
asked to take her checks and call a hack for her. 


Two DISTINGUISHED philosophers took shel- 
ter under one tree during a heavy shower. After some 
time one of them complained that he felt the rain, 

“Never mind,” replied the other, ‘there are plenty 
ping when this is wet through we will go to an- 

Tr. 


‘“‘Morner wants to know if you won't please 
to lend her your preserving-kettle ; ‘cause you know 
as how we wants to preserve ?”” 

“We would with pleasure, boy ; but the truth is, 
the last time that we loaned it to your mother, she 
pees it so effectually, that we have never seen it 

nce, 

“Well, you needn’t be so sassy about your old 
kettle. Guess it was full of holes when we borrowed 
it, and mother wouldn’t a troubled you again, only we 
see’d you bringing home a new one.” 


“‘I say, boy, why do you whistle gaily ?” 

* Cause I’m happy, mister.” 

“ What makes you so happy ?”’ 

Pes opane I got a new shirt; look-a-here, ain’t ft 
nice 

“It don’t look very new ; what is it made of?” 

“Why, ‘lis new, cause mam made it yesterday out 
of dad’s old ‘un 1”? 

“And what was dad’s old ‘un made of ?” 

“Why, out of granny’s old sheets, what her mam 
gave her.” 








Pumrinc Warer.—The best, most econom- 
ical way of doing this drudgery is by using Ericsson’s 
Caloric Pump: of late greatly improved and rendered 
noiseless. It is perfectly safe, DORS NOT GET OUT OF 
ORDER, and is easily managed by any servant. For 
ten years past it has been in constant use in many of 
the finest houses on Murray Hill, and at a large num- 
ber of country-seats, giving perfect satisfaction, and 
thus proving ite durability and efficiency. One 
= in operation at the office, 164 Duane street, 

8.4 


PAIN PAINT! 


Six pints of Annihilator for Catarrh or Cold in the 
Head, or one pint of l’ain Paint (double strength) sent 
free of exprers charges on receipt of $5, or one 
gallon of Pain Paint (double streng!\:) for $20. Small 
bottles sold at all drug stores. kK. L. WOLCOTT, 
Inventor and Sole Proprietor, No. 1>1 Chatham Square, 
New York. tf 











SUMMER PERILS—HOW TO ESCAPE 
THEM. 


It will not do to trifie with the health in hot weather. 
Vigor oozes through the skin at every pore, and it is 
by physical vigor only that unhealthy influences can 
be baffled and repelled. The vital elements are eva- 
porated in perspiration. Inteuse heat converts a 
man into a seif-acting pump, and the moisture that is 
pumped out of him is derived from the well-springs 
of life within him, There is great need, therefore, 
that these sources of physical strength should be in a 
condition to bear, without danger or inconvenience, 
the extraordinary drain. If they are not in such a 
condition, the individual becomes languid and low- 
spirited. 

The main thing ts to keep the digestive apparatus 
in good working trim, for if the stomach, the purveyor 
of the system, does its duty thoroughly, the liver, the 
bowels, the brain, and the nervous system, being duly 
nurtured, will be likely to do theirs. In view of these 
facts, it is manifest that a powerful and wholesome 
vegetable tonic like HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIT- 
TERS is especially required at this enfeebling season. 
It is the most admirable of all correctives and invig- 
orants, and for this reason—it does not over-stimu. 
late the system, The proportions of aperient, tonic 
and stimulating components are so judiciously gra- 
duated that the processes of invigoration and purifi- 
cation go on simultaneously, and no undue excite. 
ment is created in the circulation or the brain. AD 
unmedicated stimulants, however pure, excite the 
pulse and the nervous system, Their exhilaratin: 
effect is temporary, and when it passes off the physi 
and mental depression they were employed to remove 
returns in an aggravated form. , But this is not the 
case when HOSTETTER’S BITTERS are taken as a 
stomachic and nervine. The medicinal herbs, roots 
and gums with which they are impregnated, neutrul- 
ize the exciting principle of the rye spirit which 
forms their basis, and which is in itself the most 
wholesome of all the varieties of alcohol. 












CYPRESS HILL 
OEBMETERY. 
OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y¥. 
(Corner of Grand Street}. 
OFFICERS: 
EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 
A. 8. JARVIS, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer, 
WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary, 
HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JO 
I, VAN ALST, ALFRED M. WOOD, Trustees. 


N. G. PALMER, Sup’t and Surveyor. 


720-32. 


To Remove Moth Patches, 


Freckles, and Tan from the face, use Perry's 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LoTIoN. Prepared only by Dr. 
B. Perry. Itis reliable. Sold by all Druggists, 

717-29 








For Black Worms, and Pimples 


On the Face, use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE 
REMEDY, prepared only by Dr. B. OC. Perry, 49 Bond 
street, New York. every where, 711-22 
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FOR BOSTON 


FALL RIVER DIRECT, 
THE 
 WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS 


BRISTOL AND PROVIDENCE, 
COMMANDER BRAYTON, COMMANDER SIMMONS. 
WILL LEAVE (Alternate Days) DAILY, 
FROM PIER—39—NORTH RIVER, 
(Foot of Chambers St.), 
AT 5 P. Mi. 


DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED ORCHESTRA, 
Including brass, string and reed bands, will be at- 
tached to each steamer on its passage. 


Grand Promenade Concert 
EVERY EVENING. 
THIS IS THE ONLY ULiNE RUNNING A 
SUNDAY NIGHT BOAT. 





PROVIDENCE passengers by the above steamers 
we Fall River at 5:30 A. M. ARRIVING at 6:30 
A. 


RETURNING, Will leave Providence at 5 P. M., mak- 
ing direct connection with the boat, and allowing a 
good night’s rest on board each way. 





FOR THE BETTER ACCOMMODATION OF THE 
PUBLIC, 


THE SPLENDID STKAMERS, 


NEWPORT and OLD COLONY, 
CoMMANDER LEWIS, COMMANDER MILLER, 
WILL LEAVE (Alternat: Days) DAILY 
(Sundays excepted), 

FROM PIER—QQ—NORTH RIVER, 

(Foot of Murray St.), 

AT 6:30 P. M. 

FOR 


BOSTON via NEWPORT. 


FREIGHT received at Pier 30 up to5 P. M., and at 
Pier 28 up to 7 P. M., each evening. 
JAMES FISK, Jr., President. 
M. R. STIMONS, Managing Director. 
CHAS. H. VAILE, General Passenger Agent, 
H, H. MANGAM, Freight Agent. 
tf NARRAGANSETT STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 








Directions for Self-Measurement. 
Summer Dresses and Suits Made to Order, 
in the Latest Style. 


Ladies’ Wedding or Traveling Outfits, 


AND 


Infants’ and Children’s Wardrobes, 


furnished at short notice, and at reascnable prices. 
All inquiries by letter promptly answered. List of 
articles necessary for Trousseaux, Wardrobes, etc., 
with prices, sent on application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Outfitting Department, 


BROADWAY, COR. GRAND STREET, N. Y. 
718-21 


GENUINE OROIDE 
GOLD WATCH C0., Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture Watches with the 
utmost precision, They have 
all the brilliancy, durability, 
and appearance of the most 
rare and costly description of 
genuine GOLD HUNTING-CASE 
| Watches. Railroad Conduct- 
ors, Engineers, Expressmen, 
the most exacting of our cus- 
tomers, have thoroughly de- 
monstrated the strength, dura- 
™ bility, accuracy, and utility of 
i | the FAC-SIMILE WALTHAM 
' WATCHES, and pronounced 
them invaluable as reliable 
Time-Keepers. Ladies’ and 
Gentiemen’s Fine Swiss Move- 
) ments, $1% and $15. Mag- 
\nificent Full-Jeweled Patent 
Levers—Fac-Simile Walithams 
—$20. Chronometer Balance, 
$25. Each Watch warranted 
to be in perfect running order, 
i and to retain the color of 18- 
5, carat Gold, Latest Styles of 








rt Chains, $3 to $7 each. Sent by | 


r express everywhere. Custom- 

ress, who will exhibit Watch, etc., previous to pay- 
ment of the bill, on receipt of charges only. Orders 
must be accompanied with satisfactory reference from 
the Express Agent. 


If you want the Genuine Oroide Gold Watches, be | 


gure and order of our only office in the United States. 
To clubs, ordering 6 Watches, we will send one extra, 
free of charge.—JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide 
Gold Watch Co., No. 79 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

Read what the Editor of the N. Y. Daily Sun says: 

“Mr. Foggan, of 79 Nassau street, has shown us a 
specimen of his Oroide Watches. So close is the re- 
semblance to gold that none but an expert could tell 
the difference. The movement is the same as that of 
the best gold-cased watches, and we are informed 
that the oroide metal wears well, while it is not more 
costly than a plain silver case. 





O IT NOW.—Don't delay, but send 25 
cents at once and receive MAPLE LEAVES 
for twélve months. It is the cheapest, the best, and 
the most popular Monthly published. Specimen 
copies sent on receipt of astamp. Address 
O A. ROD OH, No, 102 Nassau St., N. Y, 


ers must pay all charges to Ex- | 


WONDERS 


OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
4nd Among All 
People. 


EDITED BY 


Cc. G ROSENBERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETO. 


OvVvER 


ONE THOUSAND 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America. The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytinge, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 





ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 
Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, humorous, entertain- 


ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 





press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphicgL gurious and startling incidents than any 
| work of. mOQgppitdmes, and presented in a form so 
attractive that quem the untutored mind finds in it 
subject of gksorbing attention. 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 


Over one thousand 


| and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
| most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. 
| an opportunity for making money is here offered 


| rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who sees the 


To energetic and efficient canvassers 


book can refuse to buy it, 
Send for circulars and terms at once. 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 


411 Broome &t., 


Address, 


New York, 
and 


129 South Clark St., Chicago, Lllinois. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





till continue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING 


SIX CORD, SOFT FINISH, 


Spool Cotton. 


EQUAL, IF NOT SUPERIOR, 
TO ANY KNOWN THREAD. 
WELL ADAPTED TO 


HAND AND SEWING MACHINE WORK. 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 
420-22 


PIANCS AND ORGANS. 


Prices greatly reduced yor cash. New 17-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. JORACE WAT Hits. 








O’KEEFE’S 
LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Measrs. M. O’Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growera, and Florists, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested 
this new variety for the past three years, now offer it 
to the public as a Fine and Valuable yc for 
ay = market and private garden, as it is ready for 
use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without pro- 
tection tn the coldest af our northern climates, It 
forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish 
yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a brownish 
tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, to be 
filed on August 1st, and thereafter in regular rota- 
tion, by mail, in sealed packages, at 50 cents each, 
and can only be had Genuine and True at their es- 
tablishment. Order immediately of 


nt O'KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
19-21 





$3,500 Per Year to sell, “‘ Wonder of the World.” 
Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 719-22 





APIDLY INCREASING POPULARITY! 
\ The best Teachers are all using it in preference 
to other methods, 


Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs. 


BY WM. H. CLARKE, 


Be sure and get the right Book, It is not an adver- 
tisement for Cabinet Organs, but gives the greatest 
aid to those who wish to become good performers 
upon these pleasing instruments, Price $2 50. Sent 
»ostpaid on receipt of price. O. DITSON & CO., 
3osten. C, H. DITSON CO., New York, 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 


(Corner Broadway, New York). 





Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings, 704-29 


VINEGA s lasses or Sorghum in ten hours, 


without using drugs. For terms, circulars, etc., ad- 
dress F. I. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 
721-24 





How made from Cider, Wine, Mo- 








719-21eow 





4 WINKS, for Bar-rooms. Send 20c. 
to B. C. WEST, Port Deposit, Maryland. 


721-24 








yr de gt that pays. For particulars, ad- 
dress S. M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 
717-29 


29.00 


Yiusket Shot Guns Warranted to Shoot 
close and kill 60 yards, Price $2.50. Wanted.— 
Army Guns and Revolvers. Send stamp for price 
list Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, to JOHNSTON’S 
GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 720-23 





A DAY FORALL. ADDRESS 
A. J, FULLAM, 650 Broadway N. Y. 
720-30 








THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 

JUBLISHED for the benefit of young men and others 
] who suffer from Nervous Dobil:ty, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brooklyn, N. Y. tf 





| 
AGENTS WANTED | 
For the Best Book of the period. 

Ww omon of Now York; 
OR, THE “ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. | 
The most startling revelation of modern times, | 

New York Society unmasked. “The Aristocracy,” 
“Women of Pleasure,” “Married women,” and all | 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Ad- 
dress at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau 

street, New York. 721-33 


P. O, Box 4,121, 
u 


“THE WORKSHOP.” 


A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-Industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration. Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian, ‘The superior taste, exquisite finish and 

reat practical value of the designs given in thia 
(carnal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. 
It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco. 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- 
graphers ; for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
Gas-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
ings, Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc, 

No Designer in Ornament or in Works of Taste of 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 


without the 
“ WORKSHOP.” 
Terms: $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, 
60 cents. 


Back volumes supplied. Easy terms to Clubs. 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. 





Savaces Unrsina, 
PURE GREASE OF THE CANADA BEAR. 


Superior to every other Pomade for soften’ giving 

& brilliant gloss, ‘one increasing the growth of e Hair. 

EVANS, MERCER & CO. (LATE LAMPLOUGH & CAMPBELL), 
MONTREAL, PROPRIETORS, 

AND SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 120-23 





EAFNESS, Catarrh, Scrofula—A lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafn 
Catarrh, and Scrofula, was cured by a simple remedy. 
Her sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the 
receipts of charge to any one similarly 
— Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 
18-21 


$15 


$10.00 PER DAY GUARANTEED 
nts to sell the HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE, 
It makes the LOCK STITCH, ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES, has 
the under-feed, and is equal in every res toany 
Sewing Machine ever invented. Price $25. War- 





A Day. Samples Free. Address, with stamp 
RAND & CO., Biddeford. Me. 712-24 





ranted for five years. Send for circular, Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & Co., Boston, Mass., a 
Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 714 





9 CENTS. Send it for a Package of 
e/ those Magic Photographs ; Library of Love, 4 
Volumes, for 50 cents; Planchette, the Great Mystery, 
$1. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. Y. 

705-23e0W 





HINKLEY 


KNITTING MACHINE. 


The wonder of the Age—with single, eye-pointed 
Needle. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family Use. 
Agents wanted every where to introduce them. Address 
=a KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 

18-21 





ABSOLUTE Divorces legally obtained in different 
States; desertion, etc., sufficient cause. No publicity. 
No charge until divorce obtained. Advice . Ad- 
dress M. HOUSE, Attorney, 78 Nassau st., N. Y. 

716-727 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities, TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, and 
is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to 
— and imprisonment. Full particulars free, 


W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 
709-21 











SOMETHING NEW |! also,best 
Key Tag & Stencil Tools, Cir- 
ial culars sent FREE. Address, 
BALTO. STENCIL Works, Mp, 


709-721 
OMETHING NEW AND START- 

\ LING.—Psychologic Attraction, Fascination, or 
Science of the Soul. A new book, 400 p , non- 
areil, ef bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, 
B. A., author of “ Natural Forces,” etc, This wonder- 
ful beok contains full and complete instructions to 
enable any one to fascinate and gain the confidence 
or love of either sex, and control or subject the brute 
creation at will. All possess and can exert this men- 
tal power, by reading this book (not a mere circular 
or advertising scheme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and postage to the Publishers, 

T. W. EVANS & CO., 
139 South 7th St., or 41 South 6th Si., a 














CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED, 


FHOUSANDS OF DOLLARS CAN BE 

made by selling a series of three superb Pictures 
in Oil Colors, representing different events in the life 
of President Grant, 

1. THE BOY GRANT AS A HORSE-TAMER, 

2. LIEUTENANT GRANT AT THE CAPTURE OF 
THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

3. GRANT BUILDING HIS LOG CABIN ON HIS 
FARM IN ILLINOIS. 

The Pictures will readily sell for $1 each. 

Send 30 cents and you will get a specimen by mail, 


postpaid. 
A. Leslie, 
214 CENTRE STREET, N. Y, 
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BISHOP & REIN, 


Jovwveclers, 
Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


NEW YORK. 
696-7210 





BEAUTIFUL WOMAN. 





If you would be beautiful, use Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a pure Blooming Complexion and | 
restores Youthful Beauty. 

Its effects are gradual, natural and perfect. | 

It Removes Redness, Blotches, and Pim- | 
ples, cures Tan, Sunburn, and Freckles, and | 
makes a Lady of thirty appear but twenty. 

The Magnolia Balm makes the Skin Smooth | 
and Pearly ; the Eye bright and clear; the 
Cheek glow with the Bloom of Youth, and 
imparts a fresh, plump appearance to the 
Countenance. No Lady need complain of her 
Complexion, when 75 cents will purchase this 
delightful article. 


The best article to dress the Hair is Lyon’s 
Kathairon. 720-220 





5th Av., Corner of 16th St. 


These instruments are used by Mme, PAREPA 
ROSA, Miss LOUISE KELLOGG, Miss ALIDE TOPP, 
8S. B. MILLS, J. N. PATTISON, HARRY SANDER- 
SON, GLO. F. BRISTOW, C. JEROME HOPKINS, 
A. E. PEASE ; and considered by every musician of 
note 


BEST PIANOS NOW MANUFACTURED. 
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The Improved Alumnium 
Bronze is a metal differing en- 
tirely from any ever offered to 
the public. Its qualities and 
resemblance to Gold are such 
that ever judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously gc- 
cu the attention of scien- 
tife men, and has not only 
called forth the eulogtums of 
the press in consequence of its 
peculiar properties, but has 
also obtained a Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exposition. 

— — a doy yo are well fin- 
ished, ectly regu. , and as these goods are 
menethctured in my own factory, I am enabled to 
warrant them as excelient time-keepers. 

PRICE FROM $16 TO $22. 

Further details will be fonnd in my pamphlet, which 
will be sent, postpaid, on demand. 

Goods sent by Express, C. O. D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

eow 0 No, 44 Nassau street, New York. 


Thisisno Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS ANDSTAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyesand hair, you will | 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your | 


future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- | 
N. ¥. ; 


ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


TN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durabditity, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the most 
{ Bpring Bed known. Manufactured and for 
to the Trade, by the 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park P! New York, and 
117 & 119 Court Street, ton. tfo 


Patent: Arion Pianos. 
The Best in the World. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET GIVING DESCRIPTION, 


PRICES, ETC. 
COVELL & CO., No. 554 Broadway, N. Y. 


WALTHAM ‘ 
C (). ‘ WATCHES. Je (), D. 
LATEST IMPRO ENTS. 
FULLER & CO. (late M. E. Chapman & Co.), 
Removed to No. 25 John St., N.Y. | 
We will send, on order, single WaLTHam Watcues, 
and Silver cases only, by express, to any 
part of the United States, to be paid for on delivery, 
examination, at wholesale prices. The buyer 


all charges. 
PIR Sem for iturrates Cirenlars, giving fall infor- 


710-722 

































T H. McALLISTER’S COMPOUND | Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 
. | 


Sketches and attractive features of every kind. Two | BOY S’ A N D GIR L Ss’ W i) EK LY. 


[Jor¥ 24; 1869: 
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THAT FRENCH CABLE—A NICE PREDICAMENT. 
Frencu Parry.—‘‘ Ah, madame—vill you pleeze allow me logement. I am tres—” 


Mrs. Massacuusrris.—‘‘ It can’t be done, nohqw, mister. Mr. Congress ain’t home, and qive me 
warnin’ ’gainst peddlers.” 

Frenco Parry.—‘‘ But vat vill Ido? Vere vill I go?” 

Mas. Massacuuserrs.—‘‘ You can stay where you are, or go back where you came from.” 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


| SOLD BY ALL DRUGGCISTS 
Trade Mark. 


Trade-Mark!| Trade-Mark RA | 


aie Jor Jor 


STERLING. Silver. Zlectroplate, gS™M Miao, 


GORHAM MFG. 60,, | 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 














PROVIDENCE, R. I. if i®.” AST, ry RIMMEL's BOUQUET, 
g Sil Y 5 Se DAY JOCKEY CLUB, 
WOOD VIOLET, 
terling — War e, CHINESE Bovguer. 
Nickel Silver-Plated Ware, | ®™"" EE, Perfumer, Paris and London. | 


Orders received from the Trade only, brt these goods 


é‘ 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
may be obtained from responsible dealers = 
‘0 


‘ EDWARD GREEY & CO., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. | 
tfo | 





THE GORHAM WARE oy, 
MAY BE OBTAINED Be CAS AND KEROSENE | 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & COMPANY, 
No. 20 JOHN STREET, New York. 


mountains, Vases, 


AD 
GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 
JANES, KIRTLAND & CO., 
721-24 0 Nos. 8, 10 and 12 Reade street, N. Y. 








Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
| new and handsome patterns for | 
| Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 


and Public Institutions, 
to be found in any Establishment in the country. 


HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE contains all the 
essential parts of the higher-priced instruments, with; TUCKER MANUFACTURING Co., 
og ei seatlig tas’ tevoction — - Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 

a, ) ‘ » 
minutiz of animal and vegetable life. ‘Tne Micro- 117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 
scope, With 48 interesting Objects of Natural History, | —-———— --- —— ————. —--- - ~ 
$10 ; without the gy $5. Also, First-class Achro- 
matic Microscopes, from $25 to $500. Illustrated De- 
scriptive Price-list forwarded to any address. | 
T. H. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
715-21 eow 0 


Musical Boxes 


The la t and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and sil- 
ver watches. M. J. PAILLARD & Co., 











FIXTURES 





712-3leowo No. 680 Broadway, New York. | 





<a. a 


THE BEST SUMMER READING. =i 
CHEERFUL, INTERESTING, | 


CLEVER. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER | °* 


THE BOYS’ FAVORITE PAPER. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 





All Sizes, with our Patent Strap and Elbow Iron 
Brake ; Velocipede Wrenches ; Oil; Pocket Oil Cans ; 
Combination Locks and Lamps. 


G. H. MERCER & MONOD. 
3 William street, New York. 


No. 217, 
ISSUED MONDAY, JULY 12, 
will contain a most charming collection of Stories, | 





new and remarkable Serial Novels will soon begin : 


A STRANGE LOVE CHASE; | 


No. 144, 
READY JULY 14, 


Opens with a Capital Story, 


OR, 
THE DAYS OF THE RHINE ROBBERS, Koy tee 
AND 





77 ONE | THE ARMORER’S APPRENTICE, 
TEN TO ri | and a@ fine selection of complete Stories, Sketches, | 

OR, Adventures, Anecdotes, ete. Three Prizes every | 

THE TWOMABEL S. week for the best solution of Riddles—$5, $2.50, and 


| a Fine Picture. ‘ 
Do not fail to get them. 

| 

| 

| 

' 


Pictures, Fun, Amusement. 
Ready every Monday morning at all News Dealers’. 


Price <en cents. $4 per annum. Sent for three Price 5 cents 
months for $1. For sale at every News Stand. 


FRANK LESLIE, FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl “treet, New York. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


IBALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ENGLISH STERLING 


SILVERWARE. 


TIE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO, FOR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFTER A 


| LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND A? 


LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER TOUSE J: 
:ME TRADE, 





WORSE THAN A BED OF THORNS 

are the miseries of indigestion. To escape 
them men have commitied suicide. Yet they are 
banished summarily, and the vigor of the stomach 
permanently restored by the occasional use of Tar- 
RANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. Its effect 
upon the digestive, secretive and excretive organs is 
most salutary. It renovates and regulates them, and 
is not only salubrious but agreeable and refreshing. 

t) SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


_ BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


They remove all bad accumulations from the bow- 
els, and purify and invigorate the system. All whose 
health is not perfect owe it to themselves to take a 
few doses of Brandreth’s Pills, because the seeds of 
decay are constantly eradicated by their use, and the 
principle of life confirmed, thus giving a vigor of body 
and mind to a period when we have been used to see 
the faltering step and the enfeebled intellect. 





General Paez, the distinguished liberator of Vene- 
zuela, says that he has used them as his only medicine 
for thirty years, with the most satisfactory results, 


For Costiveness, Dyspepsia, and as a Family Medi- 
cine, they are unrivaled, 


Daniel I. Tenney, Esq., Astor House, New York, 
cured by Brandreth’s Pills of Dyspepsia and Costive- 
ness when all other means used had failed, 


A gentleman, whose father died of consumption at 
thirty-six years, was also attacked, when about 
twenty-one, by the disease. He had cough, night- 
sweats, and general debility. Doctors recommended 


| cod liver oil, but he wasted away. At last he deter- 


mined to use Brandreth’s Pills, In two months they 
made him a sound man. 0 


‘TRUTH WILL PREVAIL. 


B ARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS REMOVES 
) Scruff and Dandruff, and renders the Hair soft 
and brilliant. I believe it to be the best preparation 
for the Hair now offered to the public. 

ry) A. G. BUELL, 20 Nassau Strect, N. Y. 





If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible price and without any 
risk whatever, send for our descriptive 
Price List, which explains the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality 
of the Cases, with prices of each. 

Silver Hunting Watches, $18. 
Gold Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer: 
tificate, Single Watches sent by Express 
toany part of the country with the priv- 
ilege to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Price List, and please state in what Pa- 
per you saw this notice. Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 
versmiths, No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Send 25 cents for a certificate in Packard & Co.'s 


| Grand Distribution, consisting of Pianos, Melodeons, 


Gold and Silvet Watches, Jewelry, etc., valued at 
$750,000, Every article to be disposed of on the u- 
lar $1 plan, and not be to paid foruntil you know what 
you are to receive. Certificates and circulars sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, or five for $1. 
PACKARD & OO., 
68 West Fourth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—The New Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN, 
containing all the Comic, Tragi-Comic, 
Satirical and Fashionable News of the 
month, with the most excellent Ilustra- 
tions : Our Female Ambassadors; The 
Waiters’ Strike ; Ben Butler on the Ram- 
page after the Spoons ; Ladies’ Figures and 
Managers ; The Blonde Humbug; Wo- 
men’s Rights and Men’s Wrongs; The 
Woman’s Campaign, and forty other Il- 
lustrations. With the best humorous 
literature of the day. For sale by all 
News Agents. Ask for FRANK LESLIE’S 
BUDGET OF FUN. 
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